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THE FIRST CITIZEN OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 


For many years it was the custom of John 
Bigelow to keep “‘ open house ”’ for his friends 
on Thanksgiving Day, in the fine old Gramercy 
Park mansion which had long been his home. 
It was a pleasant way, both for him and his 
guests, to celebrate his birthday, which fell on 
the twenty-fifth of November. What proved to 
be the last of these gatherings was held a month 
ago, ushering in the ninety-fifth year of the life 
of the venerable host. He died on the nine- 
teenth of December, after an illness of three 
days, unexpectedly — at least in the sense that 
a man who has carried his intellectual and phy- 
sical vigor far into the nineties may well keep 
on surprising the world indefinitely. The tale 
of his accumulated years, and of the honors that 
had been their fruit, had made him * the first 
citizen of New York,” as he was often styled, 
possibly even the most distinguished citizen of the 
nation which had long been proud of his fame. 
He had lived in the lifetime of George III., 
Napoleon, and every President except Washing- 
ton ; as a boy he had witnessed Lafayette’s tri- 
umphal progress through the country he had 
helped to call into being, and had grown up 
among men to whom Bunker Hill was a per- 
sonal memory ; as a man, he had witnessed the 
transformation of Europe into a continent of 
constitutional governments, and of his own coun- 
try into the most powerful and prosperous na- 
tion on earth; he had seen such younger men 
as Hale and Higginson and Mitchell die of old 
age, and still he lived on in a world which by 
means of his vital personality was enabled to link 
the present with the far distant past. As was 
finely said by the newspaper which he helped to 
build up more than half a century ago, his dis- 
appearance now seems “like the fading from a 
familiar landscape of a snow-crowned mountain 


John Bigelow was born November 26, 1817, 


at Malden, New York, and was graduated from 
Union College in 1835. Three years later he 
was admitted to the bar, and combined a grow- 
ing practice with a multifarious literary activity. 
His support of Van Buren in the Free Soil Cam- 
paign of 1848 brought him to the attention of 
Bryant, who offered him an interest in the 
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“ Evening Post.” The offer was accepted and 
Bigelow became one-third owner of the paper, 
greatly increasing its circulation and influence. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he sold his 
interest to Parke Godwin, and went to Paris as 
American consul upon Lincoln’s appointment. 
In 1864 he was made American minister, hold- 
ing this post for three years. His public ser- 
vices were very great at this time of ticklish con- 
ditions in our affairs abroad; he thwarted a 
French plot to furnish the Confederacy with 
ironclads, and he conducted the negotiations 
which put an end to Napoleon’s piratical ven- 
ture in Mexican imperialism. He then lived in 
Germany for a number of years, concerned with 
the education of his children. Upon bis return 
to America, he was appointed by Governor 
Tilden to the State Canal Commission of New 
York, and was elected to the office of Secretary 
of State. His active life, in the sense of office- 
holding and money-getting, was now over, al- 
though many an honorary position was still to 
be thrust upon him. In the better sense, his 
activities were in full swing, and ceased only 
with his death. He says in his autobiography : 

«I was able to retire with a property which could not 
be fairly valued at less than $175,000. This was not a 
large fortune for a man in the middle of the journey of 
life to retire upon, even in those days. It now seems 
barely enough to begin life with. To me, however, it 
promised all that wealth could give me. The Golden 
Age, in my imagination then, was the age when gold 
did not reign.” 

John Bigelow’s association with Tilden was 
one of the most important things in his life, for 
it made him a trustee of the Tilden bequest, and 
for many years president of the library board. 
His acceptance of the new library building in 
May, 1911, marked his last appearance before 
the public. An equally impressive public appear- 
ance was that of the preceding December, when 
he made the address opening the joint session of 
the American Academy and the National Insti- 
tute upon the stage of the New Theatre. As ex- 
ecutor of Tilden’s will, he also became his official 
biographer, publishing in several volumes the 
life, speeches, letters, and literary memorials of 
his old friend. A second literary task of major 
importance was the work done in connection 
with Franklin, which included the three-volume 
biography, the ten-volume edition of the writ- 
ings, and the authentic version of the autobiog- 
raphy, which had previously been published in 
a form sadly garbled as a result of the mistaken 
piety of Franklin’s descendants. Among his 
other works may be mentioned a book on Jam- 
aica, a life of Frémont, a monograph on Glad- 








stone in his relations to our Civil War, “ Les 
Etats-Unis d’Amérique en 1863,” a study of 
Molinos the Quietist, “« France and the Confed- 
erate Navy,” a life of Bryant, and a number of 
quaintly styled opuscula, such as “« Peace Given 
as the World Giveth,” and “The Proprium, or 
What of Man Is Not His Own.” It is a cata- 
logue of varied interest, extending to upwards of 
twenty titles, and nearly twice that number of 
volumes, — certainly a sufficient reason for ac- 
cording the author an honorable place among 
our men of letters. 

Mr. Bigelow’s religious affiliations were with 
the Swedenborgians, illustrating once more the 
curious appeal which the Swedish mystic made 
to many American minds of the finer type in 
the forties and fifties. In this case, it was a 
chance acquaintance made in the West Indies 
that was the cause of the “conversion.” “He 
lent me one of Swedenborg’s books. I became 
so interested in it that I read it without ceasing 
from ten o’clock in the morning until six o'clock 
that night. For twenty years thereafter I read 
Swedenborgian books many hours a day.” In his 
political faith, Mr. Bigelow was a democrat of 
the old school, to which democracy meant con- 
servatism, and public economy, and financial 
integrity, and a rooted belief in free-trade. The 
protective policy was to him the sum of all iniqui- 
ties, and he punctured its fallacies in many a 
pungent phrase. The protective creed was for 
him “a dogma in a republic only fit for a high- 
wayman, a fool, or a drunkard.” His motto 
was Hamlet’s “Reform it altogether,” and the 
“ revision downward ” of the opportunist politi- 
cian was “an idle dream, as idle as baying the 
moon for rain. To expect a reduction of the 
tariff in this country is to expect a dipsomaniac 
to clamor for water instead of whiskey.”’ It was 
only a year or two ago that he penned this tart 
reply to an appeal from the Reform Club that 
he should codperate in their work : 

« When your Reform Committee is prepared to take 
a firm stand against any tariff upon imports, to make 
every harbor on our sea coast as free to the commerce 
of the world as those of New York are to those of New 
Jersey, or those of Pennsylvania are to those of Virginia, 
I shall be happy to join you and do what I can to promote 
the success of your labors. In such a work I should 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I was not even 
indirectly countenancing a vicious system of taxation, 
also that I was helping to put our statesmen upon an in- 
quiry for sources of revenue that were not tainted with 
every crime save murder, of which highwaymen have 
ever been condemned by the laws of God or man.” 
He could be tart upon other subjects also, as in 
the case of his letter to the committee in charge 
of the Hudson-Fulton celebration. He repre- 
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sented the indignant spirits of the men who were 
to be commemorated as thus speaking: 


“If you wish to honor us for what we have done to 
render this magnificent waterway useful, restore it to 
the condition in which we left it and when it was ready 
to appease the hunger and thirst of millions of people. 
Instead of that you have not given a thought or appro- 
priated a penny for the discharge of the first duty which 
our names should have prompted you todischarge. Your 
homage to our memory is a mockery, an insult, a subter- 
fuge for a Roman holiday, for panem et cir Take 
our names from your escutcheons and replace them with 
the names of the candidates whose political fortunes you 
are striving to promote. We have no longer anything 
in common with a city in which politics and prostitution 
are convertible terms.” 





And he closed his epistle in this strain : 

« What a dance of death will be the procession up the 
Hudson of the Half Moon, not the original, but the 
counterfeit Half Moon, ‘ built in the eclipse and rigged 
with curses dark,’ Mayor McClellan at its prow and the 
chairman of the Republican State Committee at the 
helm, and the aldermen who devised the Building Code 
in the steerage. ‘Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us!’ And so will the subscriber ever pray.” 

The appearance of Mr. Bigelow’s autobiog- 
raphy, about two years ago, was the publishing 
event of the season. It carried the narrative 
only part way, and the author was busy with 
its continuation up to his closing days. It is 
understood that a considerable addition to the 
original three volumes has been left practically 
ready for publication. For this, as for his other 
literary labors, his country will ever be grate- 
ful, but even more for the example ot his life. 
Happy indeed is the man who can earn a mod- 
est competence, and then deliberately devote the 
rest of his years to objects which take no account 
of money, saying with our author : “ I have com- 
plete independence and liberty now because I 
did that. i have done work for nothing without 
thinking about money for a long time.” One 
could set himself no higher aim than this, 
coupling with it the cherishing of those graces 
of courtesy and simple dignity which made of 
John Bigelow so very fine a gentleman. 








SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
TRAVELLERS IN AMERICA. 


I, 

“For a generation past,” writes Professor Mc- 
Master in his “ History of the People of the United 
States” —referring to the year 1812—“ it had been 
the fashion for English travellers in America on 
their return home to write books narrating their ad- 
ventures in the New World, and describing the man- 


ners, customs, usages, languages, peculiarities, and 





forms of government of the people.” Fortunately, 
most of these writings are forgotten. “ Whoever 
has travelled in foreign parts knows,” as our his- 
torian observes, “that such descriptions are of little 
value”; and these particular volumes are no less 
ill-tempered than ignorant. And yet contemporary 
readers came to believe that, behind these attacks 
by travellers who had received a most generous re- 
ception, stood the British ministry, whose policy it 
was to belittle and abuse us. Writers seriously 
affirmed that the seeming travellers were subsidized 
lampooners, out of Grub Street. After the second 
of our wars with the mother country, the criticism 
of America took on an even more serious form. 
Critics of Southey’s repute, wits as modish as Sydney 
Smith, all the quarterly reviewers, joined in the hue 
and cry, — in order to discourage immigration, said 
some ; as an inexpensive manner of revenge, thought 
others. For ten years waged an inkpot-battle that 
was none the less bitter for being futile; criticisms 
bred rejoinders, strictures, recriminations. Mean- 
time there was engendered in this country “a hearty 
detestation of Great Britain which strongly affected 
international relations for many years to come.” In- 
cidentally, though many “Travels” and “Journeys” 
and “Journals” were inscribed, no worthy contribu- 
tion was made to the literature of travel. 

However, before the kind of works I speak of came 
into fashion a certain number of worthier books were 
written in our honor by foreigners or citizens of alien 
birth. It seems strange that we who make so much 
of foreign travels should make so very little of these 
excellent hors d’euvres from our own garden-plot. ‘ 
The earlier voyagers —high-spirited explorers, or 
Jesuits carrying the cross through an unmapped wil- 
derness — make thrilling reading. Then there are 
also the eighteenth-century travellers — good com- 
panions, albeit less heroic. True as it is that the 
Vicomte de Chateaubriand almost founded the genre 
of literary travels —at least he may certainly be 
given the credit of dignifying it, as Scott dignified 
the novel — that supreme rhetorician is not the only 
European who found in his American experiences 
a literary inspiration. It is hardly surprising that 
Lafayette, who proved himself so good a friend of 
the Colonies, was an enthusiastic historian of their 
novelty and simplicity. He wrote home, indeed, of 
their patriotism and delightful equality: “the wor- 
thiest and the poorest were on a level,” and, though 
there there were some large fortunes, he discovered 
no distinction in the manners of different classes 
toward eachother. Lafayette considered Charleston 
one of the handsomest and best-built cities he had 
ever seen, and its inhabitants the most agreeable 
people; he found even the inns delightful. But 
Lafayette is only one traveller, and not the most 
illuminating. 

In the last few years, at least, American pub- 
lishers seem to have discovered the attractiveness 
of some of the less known narratives of early 
travel, and we have from their presses several 
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handsome reprints.* The writers whose fame is 
thus refreshed are, chiefly, Créveceeur, Latrobe, 
and John Davis. At a somewhat earlier date was 
issued a fragment of Thomas Twining’s diary — 
recording that honest Englishman’s impressions 
of the States in 1796. In Virginia, this observer 
notes, hammer and trowel were everywhere in 
evidence: “a cheering sight, and a remarkable 
contrast with the dilapidation of cities which I had 
seen in my former [i. ¢., East Indian] travels. 
Although the latter,” Twining adds, “were calcu- 
lated to afford a deeper interest in some respects, 
the scene of new and active life, the foundations 
of future prosperity which Alexandria presented, 
made me feel how much more gratifying it is to ob- 
serve the rise of a new state than the decline of an 
old one.” Needless to add that the “ Alexandria ” 
referred to is the Alexandria of Virginia. 

Such was the mood of America’s earlier visitors ; 
and their jottings are to be cherished by all good 
Americans. For it was only a great while later that 
the cosmopolitan Philaréte Charles wrote: “ While 
Europe is breaking up, America is forming herself. 
. . » America waxes great; Europe wanes away.” 
Charles’s antithesis was only for the future; and it 
is, meanwhile, a pleasant coincidence that Twining’s 
remarks on Alexandria are pretty closely parallelled 
by the Franco-American Farmer, St. John de Créve- 
eceur. He declares: 


“ We are all apt to love and admire exotics, even though 
they may be inferior to our own possessions. And that is 
the reason, I imagine, why so many persons are continually 
going to visit Italy. .. . Methinks there would be much 
more solid satisfaction in observing among us, the humble 
rudiments and embryos of societies spreading every where, 
the recent foundation of our towns, and the settlement of so 
many rural districts. Iam sure that the rapidity of their 
growth would be more pleasing to behold, than the ruins of 
old towers, useless acqueducts, or impending battlements.” 


If the general category of books written by early 
travellers in America has thus far wanted popularity, 
perhaps one reason has been the old bitterness engen- 
dered by a very different class of visitors. Twining 
and Créveceur were eclipsed, alas! by their virulent 
successors. Now, however, the time is ripe for us to 
learn, first, that not all our visitors, even at this stage, 
were Englishmen; second, that of the English, not 
all, by any means, were cads. The authors named 
should come into their own,— for Captain Hall and 


* Lerrers rrom aN American Farmer. By J. Hector 
St. John Crévecoeur [sic.] Reprinted from the Original 
Edition (London, 1782.) With a Prefatory Note by W. P. 
Trent, and an Introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn. New 
York : Duffield & Co, 

Tae Journnat or Larrone. Being the Notes and 
Sketches of an Architect, Naturalist, and Traveler in the 
United States from 1796 to 1820. By Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe. With Introduction by J. H. B. Latrobe. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Travers or Four anp a Harr Years ww rae Unirep 
Srares or America during 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802. 
By John Davis. With an Introduction and Notes by A. J. 
Morrison. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 





Travets ix America 100 Years Aco. By Thomas 
Twining. Brothers. 


New York: Harper & 








the unspeakable (albeit vivacious) Mrs. Trollope were 
long since banished from the bookshelf. Let us forget 
their very existence in making the acquaintance of 
John Davis, poet and novelist, peripatetic tutor and 
indefatigable journalist. 

Il. 

Davis’s book, if its taste is not always irreproach- 
able, is one of the most imaginative devoted to our 
then unlettered land. From it we learn, besides some- 
thing of Brockden Brown, “Father of the American 
Novel,” and of the “ American Addison,” Joseph 
Dennie, editor of “The Port-Folio,” much of the 
writer’s personality. And that is well; for to know 
the traveller as well as the travels is one of the great 
desiderata in this kind of writing. One is sure that 
this John Davis was a fetching compound of senti- 
mentalism and self-confidence, —- with the latter 
quality reinforced by a strongly practical sense that 
always carried the da 

He was a Salisbury lad, we know, and, in his own 
words, “reared in the lap of opulence.” Also, he 
ran away from home to become a sailor. One may 
rest assured that, in character as in experience, he 
was not like most of his conservative compatriots. 
In the first place, he travelled through these States 
of ours by horse and sloop and on foot: and I am 
always prejudiced, as a fellow-pedestrian, in favor 
of any traveller proceeding under his own power. 
Born vagabond that he was, Davis was something 
of a book-worm, too. He writes: 

“ When the boatswain’s mate piped Starbowlines, I walked 
up the main rigging into the top. I always put Le Sage in 
my pocket; and in the maintop of an East Indiaman, under a 
cloudless tropical sky, when the breeze was so steady that for 
days we had no occasion to start either tack or sheet, I began to 
cultivate the language of the Court of Lewis the Fourteenth.” 
It was in 1798 that he embarked at Bristol for the 
United States; in other words, he was twenty-two. 
He modestly confesses : 

“Thad before made some progress in Greek, and began 
the study of the of harmony, with the Father of 
Poetry, and the Bible of the Ancients. In Latin, I had 
looked into every writer of the Julian and Augustar ages; 
the study of French has always been to me like the cracking 
of nuts; and in my vernaculer idiom, I had neglected no 
author from Bunyan to Bolingbroke.” 

Thus he was, if we may take his word for it, a finished 
linguist. We read, indeed, all in one sentence, that he 
“translated at New York Bonaparte’s ‘Campaign in 
Italy,’ a considerable octavo, and proceeded to the 
South.” At one juncture, he reproduces in his book of 
travels a considerable “French Essay” of his own 
composition : accounting for his proficiency by the fact 
that he was never in France. “I therefore enjoy a 
particular advantage,” he explains; “for my style, 
formed only upon writers, can be infected with no col- 
loquial barbarisms.” There spoke an Englishman! 

If his humor is sometimes delightfully uncon- 
scious, Davis is not wanting in calculated humor 
searcely less refreshing. Both his humor and his 
amazing modernity of temper declare themselves in 
the preface to his substantial Travels, where he 
promises us that, in comparing this volume with 
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those of his precedessors, one “will find himself 
exempt from various persecutions,” to wit: 

“(1) I make no mention of my dinner, whether it was fish 
or flesh, boiled or roasted, hot or cold. (2) I never complain 
of my bed. (3) I make no drawings of old castles, old 
churches, old pent-houses, and old walis, which, undeserving 
of repair, have been abandoned by their possessors.” 
These are negative merits—and some of them doubt- 
ful at that. It is more to the point that he delin- 
eates, in high relief, more than one “criginal ” — 
now and again an American type, still recognizable; 
now such a figure as “Mr. George,” the conceited 
Irish schoolmaster, his friend; not to forget the ad- 
mirable De Bow, a physician with more than a touch 
of the charlatan, who might have stepped out from 
a chapter of Smollett or Fielding. He says: 

“T landed at Charleston with Doctor De Bow, who had 
clad himself in his black suit, and though a young man, wore 
@ monstrous pair of spectacles on his nose. Adieu jollity! 
adieu laughter! the Doctor was without an acquaintance on 
a strange shore, and he had no other friend but his solemnity 
to recommend him. . . . In a few days he contrived to hire 
part of a house in Union-Street; obtained credit for a con- 


siderable quantity of drags; and only wanted a chariot to’ 


equal the best Physician in Charleston.” 

De Bow avoided Dr. Holmes’s error, and it was to 
no purpose that Davis “ endeavoured to provoke him 
to laughter.” Instead, he got his friend the traveller 
to furnish him with “a few Latin phrases, which 
he dealt out to his hearers with an air of profound 
learning. He generally concluded his speeches with 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” 

Well might Sir George Trevelyan write in his 
“ American Revolution ” that these Travels of John 
Davis’s make “an exquisitely absurd book, which 
the world, to the dimunition of its gayety, has for- 
gotten!” 

Il. 

The editor of these Travels takes pains to state 
that here is a work unique in its period, being 
written by one who, professedly a man of letters, 
“eared little for the political aspects of what he 
saw, and asked no place among statisticians.” (It 
seems to be the editor’s chief affair, nowadays, to 
prove his book “unique.”) And Mr. Morrison 
goes on to say that “ Créveceur and Chateaubriand 
were sentimentalists ”— which is true enough ; but 
that Chateaubriand “might have written his book 
in his tower” — whatever that means -— and that 
Crévecceur “is very disquisitional.” Clever oppo- 
sitions, no doubt; although what has deeply im- 
pressed me about Davis and Chateaubriand is, 
precisely, their common aloofness from mere mat- 
ters of fact; while both Davis and Créveceur, 
like Chateaubriand himself, are saturated with 
Rousseau. Davis was, frankly, a reader and ad- 
mirer of “Emile”; as for Crévecceur, he does not 
need to name Rousseau, penetrated as he is by some 
of his theories and all of his sympathies. Créve- 
ceeur is, at bottom, a far more utopian personage 
than either Chateaubriand or Davis; he delights in 
spinning out little idylls and anecdotes, such as 
Bernardin might have inscribed. Davis, on the 





other hand, writes that “his study was Latin, his 
recreation the Confessions of the eloquent Citizen 
of Geneva.” Just as the author of the Mémoires 
d’ Outre- Tombe lived out, in England, that episode of 
the Nouvelle Héloise, so did Davis, in America, 
indulge himself (he, too, a tutor) in adventures 
mildly & la St.-Preux. He even read the novel of 
Rousseau’s disciple Bernardin with one of his fair 
pupils — herself a Virginia. If one could accept 
John Davis’s writings as strictly documentary, one 
would be almost justified in defending Wilde’s 
paradox that Life copies Literature — not Litera- 
ture mere Life. But Davis’s narrative is itself 
largely “literary.” It is, let us say, as imagina- 
tive as Rostand’s “ Romanesques”: where Percinet 
reads Sylvette “Romeo and Juliet,” and where these 
youngsters proceed thereupon to interpret for them- 
selves the beaux vers du grand Will; their fathers— 
helped by Straforel —complacently performing for 
an act or two the Montagu and Capulet. In Davis, 
one never forgets the novelist in the traveller. 
Crévecceur’s “Letters from an American Farmer,” 
like Davis’s book, has an unmistakably literary mo- 
tive and flavor. This time, however, the book is not 
merely “literary”: it is literature. According to 
Hazlitt, “ the power to sympathize with nature, with- 
out thinking of ourselves or others, if it is not a defi- 
nition of genius, comes near to it”; and he wrote 
these lines with Créveceeur in mind as one who pos- 
sessed that magic power. He who thinks the praise 
too great for a writer so unfamiliar is recommended 
to read of a certain battle between two snakes — of 
“the dazzling, almost invisible flutter of the hum- 
ming-bird’s wing ” — of the planting of the sassafras 
tree. But “enough of this illustrious obscure,” to 
quote Hazlitt once more ; “ for it is the rule of eriti- 
cism to praise none but the overpraised, and to offer 
fresh incense to the idol of the day.” 
Others, at least, have followed that “rule of ecriti- 
cism ”: the American Farmer — born a French gen- 
tleman, be it said in passing — has long enjoyed an 
undisturbed seclusion. Lamb, to be sure, recom- 
mended his book to friends and correspondents ; the 
dreamers about a Pantisocracy read it; Lowell called 
it “that dear book.” But Dr. Eliot has preferred 
to include Woolman’s, dull Journal in his recent col- 
lection — a book no more informing, certainly, and 
much less graceful in spirit and in phrasing. Though 
here stands a writer who uses the tone of an ideal- 
istic philosopher and the powers of observation of a 
woodsman, there is only this clumsy reprint to remind 
readers of his adventurous life and gentle spirit; to 
remind them, also, how he tangibly expressed the 
Rousseauian ideal. Though we have in St.John de 
Créveceur a contemporary —« correspondent, even 
—of Franklin, yet, while he shared many of Poor 
Richard’s enthusiasms, one may travel far without 
finding a more complete antithesis to the common- 
sense philosopher. In a prose age, Créveceeur lived 
a kind of pastoral poetry; in an age largely blind, he 
saw the beauties of nature, not through readings in 
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the French, but with his own keen eyes. His powers 
of observation are in marked contrast with Chateau- 
briand’s generalizing tendency, exhibited in his 
“ American Travels ” as in all his writings. And the 
man’s optimism, his grateful personality, his suffer- 
ings, are all endearments. This poet-naturalist 
might have used Cotton’s “ Retirement” for a motto 
on his title-page : 
“ Farewell, thou busy world, and may 
We never meet again; 
Here I can eat and sleep and pray . . .” 

but that he found time to turn the clods withal, and 
eyes to watch the earth blackening behind the plough. 

“ Our necessities,” wrote Poe (who contended, in 
a half-hearted manner, that Americans were as poet- 
ical a people as any other), “have been mistaken 
for our propensities. Having been forced to make 
railroads, it has been deemed impossible that we 
should make verse.” But here was St.John de 
Créveceur writing, in the eighteenth century, his 
idyllic Letters ; while, if he did not build railroads, 
he interested himself in the experiments of Fitch and 
Rumsey and Parmentier, and he organized a packet- 
line between New York and a French port. Crave- 
eur should have appealed to the American imagina- 
tion from the first, combining as he did the faculty of 
the ideal and the achievement of the actual. 


IV. 

“ A letter is only conversation in black and white,” 
he writes. Our Farmer emphasizes his plainness, 
and promises only a matter-of-fact account of his 
pursuits. Yet he has his full share of eighteenth 
century “sensibility.” Since he is, however, at many 
removes from the sophistications of London and 
Paris, he is stirred, not by the fond behavior of a lap- 
dog (like Mackenzie), or “the little arrangement ” 
a carter makes with the bridle of his departed ass 
(driven to death, likely enough ; see the “Sentimen- 
tal Journey”), but by such matters as he finds at 
home. “ When I contemplate my wife, by my fire- 
side, while she either spins, knits, darns, or suckles 
our child, I cannot describe the various emotions of 
love, of gratitude, of conscious pride which thrill in 
my heart and often overflow in voluntary tears.” 
He never returns home “ without feeling some pleas- 
ant emotion,” often suppressed “as useless and fool- 
ish.” He has his reveries, too — but they are pure 
and generous ; their subject is the future of his child- 
ren. One is reminded of a page in Twining’s diary, 
already cited; writing of the farms that he passed 
in travelling from Philadelphia to Baltimore, and 
the farmhouses “formed of bars or logs of wood, 
covered with laths and plaster,” the situation of their 
proprietors seems to him little enviable; but com- 
pensated by the fact that “every first settler in a 
new country labors less for the present than for the 
future, for himself than for his posterity, and it is 
this honorable consciousness that invigorates his toil, 
cheers his solitude, and alleviates his privations.” 
Here Twining renders, as Hazlitt justly says Créve- 
cur succeeds in doing, in his vividly characteristic 





manner, “not only the objects, but the feelings, of 
a new country.” Nor is that all. 

For Créveceur at least is, when all is said and 
done, the eighteenth-certury Thoreau: a Thoreau 
more urbane (if urbanity is at all compatible with 
the thought of that naturalist) — a French-Amer- 
ican Thoreau. Other journalists of the eighteenth 
century were gifted as naturalists : this even among 
the American travellers. The architect Latrobe, for 
example, was more highly gifted in this respect than 
was good Créveceur. He aptly enough describes 
( Petersburg, June 17, 1796) how a Mr. Anderson, 
with what he considered “ a most desperate intrepid- 
ity, stripped himself, and, furnished only with a pipe 
of tobacco, knocked off the head of two beehives and 
robbed them of their contents without being once 
stung by the thousand bees that were buzzing about 
him.” But Crévecceur describes how, in midwinter, 
instead of trapping and “murthering” the quail, 
“ often in the angles of fences where the motion of 
the wind prevents the snow from settling, I carry 
them both chaff and grain: the one to feed them, 
the other to prevent their tender feet from freezing 
fast to the earth, as I have frequently observed 
them to do.” This is an indication of his love for 
the birds of field and forest; he was no less observ- 
ing than affectionate. A German traveller wrote 
that “in the thrush kind America is poor; there is 
only the red-breasted robin. . . . Very few birds nest 
in the woods; a solemn stillness prevails through 
them, interrupted only by the screaming of the 
crows.” It is well to set beside this passage Créve- 
cour’s statement that in the spring he generally 
rose from bed “about the indistinct interval, which, 
properly speaking, is neither night nor day,” to 
enjoy “the universal vocal choir.” He continues 
(more and more lyrically): 

“Who can listen unmoved to the sweet love-tales of our 
robins, told from tree to tree? or to the shrill cat birds ? 
The sublime accents of the thrush from on high, always re- 
tard my steps, that I may listen to the delicious music.” 
And the Farmer is no less interested in “ the aston- 
ishing art which all birds display in the construction 
of their nests, ill provided as we may suppose them 
with proper tools.” At one time during his long 
American residence, he gathered the materials for 
an unpublished study of ant-life; and his bees were 
ever a great interest for him: “their government, 
their industry, their quarrels, their passions.” In 
hours of rest he was most often to be found, he tells 
us, under the locust tree where his bee-hive stood. 
“ By their movements,” he wrote, “I can predict the 
weather, and can tell the day of their swarming.” 
When other men go hunting game, he goes bee- 
hunting. Sach are the matters he tells of in his 
Letters. And he gains in comparison with Latrobe 
—that other naturalist—so long as our principal ob- 
jects of comparison are style and quickness of senti- 
ment and liveliness of interest. To neither writer 
was nature a mere bundle of poetic stage-properties, 
soiled by much handling. And for Créveccur, at 
least, nature was something fresh and inviting and 
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full of inner as well as superficial meaning. He 
took more pleasure in hunting bees than in expedi- 
tions with his dog and gun; the king-birds destroy 
his bees; but, he adds, they drive the crows away. 
To this extent does he anticipate Emerson’s doctrire 
of compensations. As for the king-birds, he ordi- 
narily could not persuade himself to shoot them. 
On one occasion, when he fired at a more than 
commonly impertinent specimen, “ and immediately 
opened his maw,” he took from it 175 bees. 

“T laid them all on a blanket in the sun, and to my great 
surprise 54 returned to life, licked themselves clean, and joy- 
fully went back to the hive; where they probably informed 
their companions of such an adventure and escape as I be- 
lieve had never happened before to American bees.” 


Must one regard this asa fable? It is by no means 
so remarkable a yarp as one may find told by other 
naturalists of the same century. There is, for ex- 
ample, that undated letter of John Bartram’s in which 
he makes inquiries of his brother William concerning 
“Ye Wonderful Flower”; there is, too, Kalm’s re- 
port of Bartram’s bear: 

“When a bear catches a bear, he kills her in the following 

manner: he bites a hole into the hide & blows with all his 
power into it, till the animal swells excessively & dies; for 
the air expands greatly between flesh and the hide.” 
After fancies like these, where is the improbability 
of Crévecceur’s modest adaptation of the Jonah 
allegory, that he refreshes in applying to the king- 
bird and the bees? The episode suggests, for that 
matter, a chapter in Ik Marvel’s “Farm at Edge- 
wood.” That later “American Farmer” describes 
the same birds, the same bees ; he has, too, the same 
supremely gentle spirit. “I have not the heart to 
shoot the king-birds, nor do I enter very actively 
into the battles of the bees,” he confesses. “I give 
them fair play, good lodging, limitless flowers, wil- 
lows bending (as Virgil advises) intc the quiet waters 
of a near pool.” Créveceur himself might have 
written thus; it is the essential modernity of the 
earlier writer that most impresses one, after the 
quiet charm of his pictures. 

Yet his was the age of William Livingston—later 
governor of New Jersey. In the very year when 
a London publisher issued the first edition of the 
Farmer’s Letters, Livingston (described on his title- 
page as a “young gentleman educated at Yale Col- 
lege”) brought out his “ Philosophic Solitude,” at 
Trenton, in his native State. It is worth our while 
to quote “ Philosophie Solitude”: for “one cannot 
write in white chalk except on a blackboard,”— and 
here is offered the chance to compare Créveceeur’s 
prose with contemporary verse : 


“ Let ardent heroes seek renown in arms, 
Pant after fame, and rush to war’s alarms, . . . 
Mine be the pleasures of a rural life.” 
The thought is one phrased with much directness 
by Créveceur. But let us quote the lines that fol- 
low the exordium : 
“Me to sequestred scenes, ye muses guide, 
Where nature wantons in her virgin-pride ; 
To mossy banks edg’d round with op’ning flow’rs, 
Elysian fields, and amaranthin bow'rs . . . 
Welcome ye shades! all hail, ye vernal blooms! 





Ye bow’ry thickets, and prophetic glooms! 
- Ye forests hail! ye solitary woods, — 

but since the “young gentleman educated at Yale 
College” is on the verge of rhyming “ woods” and 
“ floods,” it is more kind to leave him here. He 
has been quoted, not to qualify for a place on 
Dr. Crothers’s “ Bookshelf of the Hundred Worst 
Books,” but as a poet of his time and place. He 
had a fine eye for nature —seen through library 
windows. He echoed a whole line of British 
poets — most of them second-rate poets; echoed 
them atrociously. It is precisely because one 
finds no such “ echoes ” in Créveceur that one may 
praise his spontaneity and vigor. He did not im- 
port nightingales into his America, as some of his 
contemporaries among the poets did. He blazed 
the way, rather, toward our present-day appreciation 
of surrounding nature—which was not banal then. 
It is the youthfulness of these Letters, after their 
century and a third of dust-gathering, that is least 
likely to escape us. They are, in their joy of living 
in a new land — in the future, as it were — fresher 
even than are Davis’s Travels in their irrepressible 
humor. They “smell of the woods,” as their author 
himself did not fail to observe. 


Vv. 

For the collector of mere facts, Crévecceur’s work 
is of scarcely more consequence than Davis’s — and 
Davis wasa bornromancer. Neither of these writers 
compares in “documentary” worth with Latrobe 
or Twining — curt as the latter is. For that reason 
I say nothing of these men’s attacks upon slavery. 
I do not even discuss Crévecceur’s idealistic account 
of Nantucket, “with the manners, customs, policy, 
and trade of the Inhabitants.” These chapters in their 
works are, after all, less instructive than Twining’s 
charitable notes upon American inns and roads and 


- bridges, or Latrobe’s upon New Orleans, the con- 


struction of the Capitol at Washington (which he 
completed), and so on. All these are matters for 
the historian. Is there not room on our reading- 
table for the more imaginative narrative of Davis — 
the more “ exalted” book of the Cultivateur ? 

Early American literature is not so rich that we 
can afford to miss Créveceur’s chief performance, 
any more than Franklin’s Autobiography. These 
are almost the only interesting books written in our 
land during the eighteenth century, and deserve 
good treatment. Nor is the literature of American 
travel rich enough to justify the neglect of the sev- 
eral nomads whom I have named — notably John 
Davis. Fortunately for the reader who means to go 
further in this matter, I have not presented here more 
than a few chance crumbs from the table that stands 
ready spread. Latrobe, architect and naturalist ; 
Créveceeur, farmer-philosopher ; Davis, man of let- 
ters; Twining, East India bureaucrat: even in the 
list of their varied names and trades there is a 
piquancy not often suggested by the backs of books. 
Their content is ten times better yet! 

Warren Barton Biake. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 


A NOTABLE TRIUMVIRATE OF DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICANS is that which includes the names of 
John Bigelow (who has just left us), Benjamin 
Franklin, and Samuel J. Tilden. Both of the latter 
men were objects of Mr. Bigelow’s especial admira- 
tion, and to both he rendered invaluable services in 
writing their lives and editing their works. With- 
out question his most valuable contribution to litera- 
ture is his masterly achievement in biography, or 
rather in autobiography, “The Life of Benjamin 
Franklin Written by Himself.” This triumph of 
editorial skill was the natural fruit of Mr. Bigelow’s 
term as consul and afterward minister at Paris, 
where the trial of his distinguished predecessor in 
diplomacy seems from the first to have lured him to 
those studies of Franklin that continued thereafter 
one of his chief interests. It was his discovery in 
Paris of the original manuscript of Franklin’s auto- 
biography that mainly prompted the literary labors 
which were given to the world in 1874 in those 
three familiar volumes of the “ Life of Franklin.” 
Unpublished manuscripts, letters, printed corres- 
pondenee, in fact all available sources of information, 
were made tributary to this authoritative account of 
one with whom the editor found himself so largely 
in sympathy, and some of whose distinguishing traits 
he himself has been said to possess. A certain genial 
largeness of nature belonged to both; both were 
philosophers, and both were humorists in their way, 
with insight into human nature and a power of apt 
and striking oral and written expression. Eminent 
public service, too, must be credited to both, and the 
active life of each was of unusual length and useful- 
ness, though the eighty-four years of Franklin were 
exceeded by ten in Mr. Bigelow’s record of longevity. 
The Paris studies which produced so noteworthy 
results in making the world better acquainted with 
Franklin led also to the editing of the latter’s com- 
plete works in ten volumes — the now recognized 
standard edition of those works. Hardly second to 
the admiring tribute rendered by Mr. Bigelow to 
Franklin the statesman of the past, was his whole- 
souled devotion to Samuel J. Tilden, his friend and 
contemporary in public life, whose biography he 
wrote and whose speeches and other writings he 
edited. But a still greater service was rendered w 
the cause of letters when Tilden’s literary executor 
undertook also the duties of trustee of his estate, and 
thus became instrumental in establishing the New 
York Public Library on its triple foundation, Astor, 
Lenox, and Tilden. Elected the first president of 
this library board, he held that high office until his 
death. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR POETRY IN AMERICA appears 
to Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite, in his seventh 
annual survey of magazine verse, encouragingly 
good. Writing in the Boston “Transcript,” he says: 
“That poetry is swinging back, not only artistically 
and ideally, but commercially, is indicated, and it 








is a good sign, by the experience of one New York 
publisher at least, who has issued a great many books 
of poetry, not one of which was at the author’s ex- 
pense, and all of which have been successful com- 
mercially.” Other signs in plenty Mr. Braithwaite 
finds to confirm his belief that poetry is looking up, 
and that better times for the poets lie ahead. He 
cites the publication of numerous noteworthy articles 
on poetry and poets in the year’s magazines, besides 
giving the result of his examination of the poems 
appearing in six prominent periodicals of the same 
period. Also, “the Poetry Society of America has 
weathered through a useful first year of its existence, 
and is now planning for a second year of practical 
endeavor in throwing its influence and labors towards 
the circulation of poetry among the people through- 
out the country.” A cheering indication of popular 
interest in poetry not noted by Mr. Braithwaite is 
the increasingly frequent inquiry, in the “ notes and 
queries” department of many papers, as to the author- 
ship of favorite old poems, the reprinting of which is 
also often requested. 


WHAT THEY ARE READING IN ATHENS in these 
very post-classical days seems to be partly indicated 
by an advertisement just now making itself conspic- 
uous in the Greek capital, calling attention to a new 
series of translations from the ancient authors. A 
complete set of these modern Greek versions of the 
Greek classics may be had for the remarkably mod- 
erate sum of one hundred and twenty drachma, or 
somew hat less than twenty-four dollars of our money. 
Doubtless the volumes will not compare in elaborate- 
ness of detail with the prospective Loeb set of an- 
cient classics, but it may be that they will be more 
read by the people. A correspondent writes of 
noting a young mechanical engineer reading the 
“ (Edipus at Colonus” in a street-car — even under 
the discomfort of strap-hanging with one hand while 
he held his book with the other. 


OBSERVATIONS OF AN UNREFORMED SPELLER 
catch our eye in an open letter to the New York 
“ Evening Post” from Mr. Albert J. R. Schumaker, 
who, apparently in facetious allusion to a recent 
leaflet from No. 1 Madison Avenue, gives his ad- 
dress as “ Upland Lawn, Pa.,” whither he had pre- 
sumably gone to “ observe how gently the sunlight 
[of reformed spelling] comes in the place of the re- 
ceding darkness” of conventional orthography. This 
correspondent suggests that perhaps the present de- 
plored discrepancy between English spelling and 
English pronunciation may be as much the fault of 
the latter as of the former, and he asks, “‘ Why may 
it not best be removed by modifying that element 
which admittedly is least resistant to change?” This 
uniformity in pronunciation, he holds, “is for many 
reasons a primary desideratum, and, when attained, 
little will be heard about phonetic spelling.” Any- 
thing like fixity, however, either in pronunciation 
or in speiling, is not to be expected in a living lan- 
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guage, though we might well give heed to Mr. Henry 
James's admonition of a few years ago and pay 
greater attention to orthoépy. Just at present it may 
afford entertainment to quote a news paragraph of 
the day: “In North Carolina an enraged citizen 
shot a neighbor through the breast, inflicting a wound 
which resulted in the latter’s death and his own ar- 
rest for murder. A short time later, however, he 
was released from custody. In the indictment, the 
clerk had spelled breast as ‘b-r-e-s-t.’ The court 
held that the misspelled indictment was not legal, 
and freed the prisoner ” — there being no such part 
as “brest” known to human anatomy. Probably a 
shot in the “hed” or “nek” would likewise have 
fallen outside judicial cognizance in this ortho- 
graphically unreformed court. A pathetic New 
Year’s card now before us exhorts to “let every 
noble thot have expression”; an appeal likely to 
come with lessened force to those who were not 
“eot” young enough to be “tot” to profit by or 
to be “wrot” upon by counsels couched in that 
peculiar form. b.merib 

CULTURE FOR A WHOLE COMMONWEALTH, and 
that commonwealth Minnesota, is the ideal cherished 
by the new head of the State University at Minne- 
apolis. ‘I want to see the entire University merged 
into one great extension department,” says Dr. Vin- 
cent, “to teach the principles of agriculture, engi- 
neering, political science, economics, history, and 
languages. . . . Why should we not take our Uni- 
versity into the country districts and maintain a 
Chautauqua at various points in the State? We 
could call them university weeks. . . . We could 
have an extension circuit of six towns in one com- 
munity and travel between them in motor cars. . . 
These lectures could be given in the day. In the 
evening we could give our dramatic clubs, our glee 
clubs and orchestra to supply the music, and give 
Shakespearian plays. We would take demonstration 
tents, as is the custom at the county fairs, to show 
various agricultural and industrial exhibits. We 
would take with us a model house — its rooms fur- 
nished by home economic experts. With this there 
would be demonstrations in cooking.” Truly, the 
educational world moves. There was a time, within 
the memory of men still living, when the most promis- 
ing son of a well-ordered family was sent, with 
prayers and tears and hopes, to the college of his 
father and grandfather, to fit himself for a learned 
profession, while those at home watched his p: 
in breathless interest. Now it is proposed that the 
university shall come to the whole family, and to 
every family, and turn the whole commonwealth 
into an aristocracy of culture — or should we say a 
democracy ofculture? . . . 

Mrs. Kate Gannett WELLS, great-granddaughter 
of President Ezra Stiles of Yale, and daughter of the 
Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett, D.D. (long minister of 
the Arlington Street Church in Boston, where he 
succeeded William Ellery Channing), died suddenly, 
at the age of seventy-three, at her Boston home 





on the thirteenth of December. Though known in 
periodical and book literature as Kate Gannett 
Wells (author of “ In the Clearings,” “ Miss Curtis,” 
“Two Modern Women,” “ Little Dick’s Son,” and 
a collection of essays entitled “ About People”), the 
full name of this veteran worker in many worthy 
causes, educational and religious, was Catherine 
Boott Gannett Wells. In 1863 she married Samuel 
Wells, a prominent Boston lawyer whose name is 
associated with many scientific and philanthropic 
societies, but her own work in the world was carried 
on with the vigor and independence of one unfet- 
tered by matrimonial ties. For almost a quarter of 
a century she served on the State Board of Educa- 
tion, interesting herself especially in art education, 
and being instrumental in starting the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School. Her pen was a busy one amid 
her other activities; and she wrote especially on 
subjects connected with those activities, though, as 
her list of books shows, she was not unendowed with 
creative imagination. A familiar figure on the 
platform and a leader in numerous good causes, she 
leaves many to lament her death. 


A Frencu tTrisute To Dickens, at this time 
when all the English-speaking world is preparing to 
celebrate his centennial, has a certain special signifi- 
cance. A new dramatization, or stage adaptation, 
of “David Copperfield,” from the hand of M. Max 
Maurey, has been playing at the Odéon in Paris, 
and has met with popular favor even without having 
to resort to the familiar French device of caricaturing 
John Bull. The play, while taking certain liberties 
with the letter of its original, seems to have caught a 
good deal of the spirit of Dickens even in its foreign 
dress. It produced a Micawber, at any rate, that 
gave great satisfaction — though whether Dickens 
himself would have recognized him may be somewhat 
doubtful. At the same time with this more ambitious 
undertaking at the Odéon there has been given at a 
humbler playhouse a moving-picture representation 
of various comical scenes from “ Pickwick,” which 
one may safely infer to have vastly delighted the 
groundlings. There is no denying the universality 
and the immortality of Dickens’s human appeal. 


THE RATING OF FIRST EDITIONS OF “R. L. S.” 
has notably risen since the time when Mr. Charles 
Harrison, a London publisher who now retires after 
fourteen years of service with Messrs. Kegan Paul 
&Co., and twenty-one with Messrs. Newnes, disposed 
of some of Stevenson’s early works as “remainders ” 
—his “ Virginibus Puerisque,” “Travels with a 
Donkey,” and “ An Inland Voyage” going for ten 
pence apiece in the original editions that to-day 
command five and six pounds each. What form of 
investment, if one but had the requisite foresight in 
book values, could be more profitable than the pur- 
chase of about-to-be-valuable first editions of current 
works? But we have to admit, after the manner of 
Duncan, there’s no art to find the book’s ultimate 
commercial value in its contents. 
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THE LEGACY OF WILLIAM JAMES.* 





Two volumes by William James have ap- 
peared since the remarkable man who bore the 
name has passed away. “Some Problems of 
Philosophy” is printed from an unfinished 
manuscript as ‘“‘a beginning of an introduction 
to philosophy,” and is addressed to the student 
and the general reader — the latter in respect to 
the writings of James neither an inconsiderable 
nor a perfunctory public. ‘“ Memories and Stu- 
dies” collects the addresses, essays, and occa- 
sional papers of recent years, for the most part 
addressed to a larger circle responsive to the 
vigor of his thought, the charm of his words. 
Together they constitute a legacy valuable in its 
own right, enhanced in value by a sense of mo- 
mentous loss. Professor Royce places William 
James along with Jonathan Edwards and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson as the three, “ and only three,” 
representative American philosophers, and ac- 
cords to James ‘‘a more extended range of present 
influence than Emerson has ever possessed.” The 
Americanism of James combined a pioneering 
freshness of view, a command of self-made power, 
with a democratic sympathy of insight that won 
the respect of foreign scholarship of whatever 
persuasion, and gained him a loyal following at 
home. And yet he sowed and reaped in pastures 
old which he made to appear new with the promise 
of an added richness of harvest. Whatever the 
final value of his constructive contributions may 
prove to be, his reconstruction of problems to 
meet the needs and guide the interests of his 
generation give him the place of a distinguished 
leader of the thoughts of thoughtful men. 

James the philosopher and James the human- 
ist appear effectively in the present volumes ; and 
there is nothing more characteristically Jamesian 
than the determination and the power to make 
philosophy human, to divest it of “dry dogmatic 
ways.” No teacher of philosophy can spend the 
first hour of his course more profitably than by 
reading to his students the opening chapter of 
the “« Problems,” entitled “ Philosophy and its 
Critics’: “ At a technical school a man may 
grow into a first-rate instrument for doing a cer- 
tain job, and he may miss all the graciousness 
of mind suggested by the term liberal culture.” 

* Wiuam JAMES, AND om Essays. By Josiah 
Royce. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Some Prosiems or “pauoworay By William James. 
New York: Green & Co. 


MEMORIES AND Srupens. By William James. New York : 
Green & Co. 











The mind of philosophy “is full of air that plays 
round every subject.” It rouses from “ native 
dogmatic slumber,” and breaks up “ caked prej- 
udices.”” It has always been “a sort of fecun- 
dation of four different human interests, science, 
poetry, religion, and logic, by one another.” “A 
man with no philosophy in him is the most inau- 
spicious and unprofitable of all possible social 
mates.” The questioning of the value of the dis- 
cipline is familiar; it twits the philosopher with 
being like a “blind man in a dark room looking 
for a black cat that is not there.” Though per- 
tinent as a warning, the taunt is beside the mark 
as a criticism; for the problems are insistent, 
and leave the alternative of a shallow satisfaction 
or a deeper one. ‘ Philosophy in the full sense 
is only man thinking,” and projects and reflects 
the nature and history of humanity as does no 
other occupation. It has its dramatic aspects, 
and makes the step from the primitive medicine- 
man working a charm upon the hair of an enemy, 
to the spirit and equipment of the modern labor- 
atory, a triumph of sound thinking sustained by 
insight nurtured in philosophy. The modern 
world is even more a way of thinking than a way 
of living. The real issue has come to divide men 
according as they hold the cumulative philosophic 
impulse of the past to be adequate for immediate 
and future needs, or hold the fresh philosophic 
interpretation to be an indispensable support of 
intellectual progress. Among the philosophers, 
the equally significant choice extends to the treat- 
ment of the problems that are held to be decisive 
and vital; and if we follow James, in this domain 
temperament as well as logical perspectiveasserts 
itself, and there emerges the classic academic 
rationalist striving for a closed system with ab- 
stract thought enthroned and its mandates re- 
alized in the world conceptually conceived, or 
the romantic empiricist emphasizing the vastness 
and richness of perceptual » and vuild- 
ing of it and upon it a clue map of ‘the mind’s 
domain. 

As the “ beginning of an introduction to phil- 
osophy,” this overture may suffice to suggest 
the approach to the theme and the treatment 
of its problems. The problem of “the percept 
and the concept,” together with the resulting 
problem of the “‘one and the many” as the pat- 
tern of the world’s reality, — prone as it is to in- 
vite dialectic subtlety and a confusion of solids 
with shadows,—is far more than a teething-ring 
for students or a sophistic puzzle for maturer 
wits. Its solution, however provisional, sets the 
trend of the pursuit, determinesthe position from 
which the world will be posed. For James, the 
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solvent application is the pragmatic criterion — 
the test of all our perplex considerations as 
meaning and functional workability ; and in his 
architectural scheme, which incomplete “ is too 
much like an arch built only on one side,” it is 
this feature that shapes the design, the spring, 
and the form of the arch. Hardly secondary to 
these problems is the problem of novelty, the 
issue of determinism, the struggle for a rational 
view of causation. World-old questions these, 
but yet differently significant to the modern situ- 
ation rendered in a revised version ; fortunate the 
age whose students may take their excursion into 
these fields, personally conducted by the quality 
of leadership possessed by William James. 

Among the notable qualities of James’s writ- 
ings was his ability to state the other side of 
the case. He never set up men of straw ; con- 
troversy was a means of clarification. He had 
large intellectual sympathies, and free ones, un- 
restrained by convention. It is natural to find 
him an adept in psychological portraiture. In 
this there is a touch of the Rembrandtesque, re- 
vealing in a pragmatic way not a faithful assem- 
blage of features, but in a contrasted flash of 
high light and deep background what the man 
or the occasion meant. As is true of Rembrandt, 
the acknowledged great and the significant in 
humbler types of humanity received like treat- 
ment at his hands. In the “ Memories and 
Studies,” along with studies of Emerson and 
Agassiz and Spencer, appear names which, like 
the more obscure of Rembrandt’s sitters, will 
carry a vivid impression to later generations, be- 
cause they were set down in the pen-strokes of 
James. James summed up the purpose of a col- 
lege education as that of helping you “ to know 
a good man when you see him.” He practiced 
what he preached ; but of those who might fol- 
low him modestly in detection of significance, 
few could hope to share his remarkable gift of 
rendering, which was not a trick of technique 
but a quality of inner enlightenment —a con- 
tradictory esoteric revelation, in that once 
articulate it seemed familiar, intelligible, and 
commendable. 

This emphasis of significance was deliberate. 
In speaking of Emerson, he called him “ a fas- 
tidious lover of significance and distinction,” 
whose optimisin was not ‘an indiscriminate hur- 
rahing for the universe.’ In no less loyal a 
vein he speaks of his friend Francis Boot, a 
character healthy and definite, and true to itself. 
“ When a ter has a surface to measure, 
he slides his rule along it, and over all its pecul- 
iarities. I sometimes think of Boot as such a 





standard rule against which the changing fash- 
ions of humanity of the last century might come 
to measurement.” The mood is at its happiest 
in doing honor to the memory of “a knight- 
errant of the intellectual life,” “a leveller 
upward of men ’”’— Thomas Davidson. It is pre- 
sumably of Davidson that he is thinking when 
he deplores the blighting conventionality of the 
academic life, and reminds the men of Harvard 
that “our undisciplinables are our proudest pro- 
duct.” ‘The memory of Davidson will always 
strengthen my faith in personal freedom and its 
spontaneities, and make me less unqualifiedly 
respectful than ever of ‘ Civilization’ with its 
herding and branding, licensing and degree- 
giving, authorizing and appointing, and in gen- 
eral regulating and administering by system the 
lives of human beings.” “The best common- 
wealth will always be the one that most cherishes 
the men who represent the residual interests, the 
one that leaves the largest scope to their pecul- 
iarities.” It is this romantic admiration of the 
romantic that gave the zest to the sincere ad- 
miration for the work of Frederic Myers in the 
obscure mazes of “ psychical research.” The 
classic-academic psychologist insists on neatly 
assembled facts, which he can safely “ tuck in” 
under his system; he disports himself on “a 
sun-lit terrace,” and declines an excursion into 
the shrubbery beyond. It is when “ the nobler 
simplicities” pale, that the jungle invites. Even 
the critics, he contends, those who find the 
thought of Myers extravagant and his lead false, 
no less than the subject of their criticism, “obey 
the dramatic possibilities” of their tempera- 
ment, express their personal equation in terms 
of “the will to believe.” In the didactic vein — 
rarer in James — the thesis becomes a plea for 
the recognition of superiority, as the sense for 
superiority should be the hall-mark of the cul- 
tivated college-bred. If that fails, all is failure. 
* To have spent one’s youth at college, in con- 
tact with the choice and rare and precious, and 
yet still to be a blind prig or vulgarian, unable 
to scent out human excellence or to divine it 
amid its accidents, to know it only when ticketed 
and labelled and forced on us by others, this 
indeed should be accounted the very calamity 
and shipwreck of a higher education.” The col- 
lege will come to its own only when the college 
tone will have “the highest spreading power ”; 
its mission, so inadequately served, is to raise 
the tone of democracy. By this test of the quality 
which it furthers and cherishes will democracy 
be judged. The wealth of nations consists “ in 
the number of superior men that it harbors.” 
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“« Where quality is the thing sought after, the 
thing of supreme quality is cheap, whatever the 
price one has to pay for it.” 

There is no uncertainty in the tone of James’s 
protagonism or of his protest. Perhaps to one 
of his temperament, the most trying assignment 
was the handling of an unsympathetic subject. 
He had such in his review of Herbert Spencer, 
which is merciless in its fairness. ‘ Greatness 
and smallness never lived so closely in one skin 
together.” ‘ Rarely has Nature performed an 
odder or more Dickens-like feat than when she 
deliberately designed, or accidentally stumbled 
into, the personality of Herbert Spencer.” Con- 
sider the reach and spread of his works, his wide 
curiosities, his erudition, his devotion to lofty 
purpose, and we conjure up a “rich and exu- 
berant human being”; what we find is “ an old- 
maidish personage, inhabiting boarding-houses, 
equable and lukewarm in all his tastes and pas- 
sions”; “a stickler for trifles, devoid in youth of 
any wide designs on life”; giving one “ a queer 
sense of having no emotional perspective’; in 
contrast to other minds, minds of comparable 
achievement, lacking wholly ‘a background of 
overflowing mental temptations.” Apparently 
he sought a field where * remorseless explicit- 
ness,” * pedantic rectitude,” the treating of the 
smallest thing by abstract law, a ‘‘ sleuth-hound 
scent for what he was after,” “ untiring pertinac- 
ity,” would all be merits,—and by good fortune 
he found it. Despite James’s conclusion that 
the “ First Principles” is “ almost a museum 
of blundering reason,” the verdict maintains the 
quality of justice, and the picture of the great- 
ness finds no less convincing delineation than 
that of the smallness of the man. 

A like catholicity pervades James's treatment 
of occasions. He spoke as naturally, as con- 
vineingly, in dedicating the “Shaw orial ” 
to valiant soldiers as in proclaiming the higher 
obligations of peace. He could characterize 
war as “absurd and impossible from its own 
monstrosity,” and as “the final banquet of 
life’s fireworks.” “War is human nature at 
its uttermost. We are here to do our utter- 
most. It is a sacrament. Society would rot 
without the mystical blood payment.” But the 
balance of judgment is definite, and the direc- 
tion of effort pragmatic. Demonstrate more 
largely, more prudently, more reasonably, the 
equal bigness of peace. Whether the “ moral 
equivalent for war” proposed by James — the 
enlistment of young men in the war against 
nature — proves itself practicable or not, the 
advocacy of war can no longer ignore the chal- 





lenge of its inevitability. But James was not a 
publicist, though interested in large causes pre- 
senting issues of principle. He was a philoso- 
pher. As Professor Royce observes, it is the 
business of a philosopher to know us better than 
we know ourselves ; and he was able to bring 
that knowledge of us back to us, profitably and 
acceptably. As James says of Davidson, so it 
may be said of him, that he taught, but never 
lectured. 

James the humanist and James the philoso- 
pher are of a nature all compact. To him in 
life and in philosophy the individual was the 
affair of moment ; life was manifold and criss- 
cross ; problems were of like texture and were 
made simple only by divesting them of their 
vital fringes. ion was a device, ap in- 
strument ; the value lay in the organism and its 
expression. What society may do for life, the 
philosophic ordering of thought may accom 
for the mental striving. “ Surely the individ- 
ual, the person in the singular number, is the 
more fundamental phenomenon, and the social 
institution, of whatever grade, is but secondary 
and ministerial.” Likewise, abstractions, the 
logical reconstruction of the universe in the 
interests of intelligibility, are “‘ secondary and 
ministerial.” And such ministry harks back 
to human needs as alike a source and issue. 
Philosophy has “‘ sought by hard reasoning for 
results emotionally valuable.” The humanist 
persists in the philosopher. 

JOSEPH JASTROW. 








WORDSWORTH ANATOMIZED.* 


The Concordance Society, which was orgap- 
ized at Yale University in 1906, and which in 
1908 issued Dr. A. S. Cook's concordance to 
the poems of Thomas Gray, has now to its credit 
a second and much more imposing volume. With 
a concordance to Wordsworth to set by the side 
of those to the Bible, Shakespeare, Kyd, Milton, 
Pope, Gray, Burns, and Shelley, and with the 
knowledge that Dr. Fliigel’s great Chaucer Dic- 
tionary is going steadily forward, our equipment 
in this kind is beginning to assume quite re- 
spectable proportions. The experience of the 
society has shown that there is no serious ob- 
stacle to getting concordances made, but the ex- 
pense of printing remains a real deterrent. The 
society is not rich enough to furnish more than 
a portion of the necessary guarantee ; and the 

*A Concorpance TO THE Poems or Wiii1am Worps- 


wortH. Edited for the Concordance Society by Lane Cooper. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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present volume owes its publication in part to 
the generosity of the mother and brothers of the 
editor. Cannot some patron of learning be 
found who will at one stroke make it possible 
to round out our collection with concordances, 
let us say, to Spenser, Bacon, Jonson, Dryden, 
Browning, and Tennyson ? 
This latest addition is an ample quarto of 1136 
double-column pages, a hundred lines to the 
column, comprising about 211,000 quotations. 
It is pleasingly printed, and very similar in gen- 
eral appearance to the Bartlett Concordance to 
Shakespeare. It differs somewhat from the lib- 
eral plan of the latter in quoting, not rhetoric- 
ally complete clauses, but simply the line of verse 
in which each word occurs. The result is.some- 
times unsatisfactory; but when one considers 
the initial ease of mechanically excerpting such 
lines for the printer, making transcription unnec- 
essary, and the very great difficulty of abridging 
Wordsworth’s involved periods, the plan will 
probably be approved. Moreover, reference to 
the poems themselves is much facilitated by giv- 
ing not only the title and line-number of each, 
but also the page-number of the Oxford Words- 
worth, the basic text. All unlisted and partly 
listed words are entered in their places, dnly 
labelled. One is pleased to note, too, a sign of 
scholarly thoroughness in the presence of cross- 
references, as from stone to corner-stone, mile- 
stone, etc. The absence of these is a serious de- 
fect in the Bartlett Shakespeare Concordance, 
where, for example, one gets no clue from knot- 
ted to curiously-knotted, nor from flouting to 
vlouting-stog. Unfortunately there is a defect 
of another kind in Bartlett that reappears here. 
Homographs are seldom separated. The rose 
that is merely a preterit of rise, and the rose 
that by no other name may smell as sweet, are 
almost inextricably intertwined—quite so when 
the line of verse does not positively tell which 
rose it is. One must scan scores of quotations 
to discover whether the poet has ever used keep 
as a noun or brook asa verb. Uncertainty is 
added to vexation when sacred Art is found 
elbowed at intervals by a little copulative verb 
and the whole labelled “ partial list.” The edi- 
tor pleads that bis function is not a lexical one. 
But to have made these obvious distinctions in 
a few homographs of frequent occurrence, 2s 
Reid did in his concordance to Burns, would 
have been no trespass upon lexicography. In 
some instances there appears to have been an 
undue concern for completeness. Is anything 
oy by citing, from such a poem as “ The 
diot Boy,” every line containing the frequently 





recurring names of Susan Gale and Betty Foy? 
The monotonous iteration of the name of Peter 
Beil occupies fully a column, much to the dis- 
paragement of both Peter the saint and Adam 
Bell the archer. The first personal pronoun 
being made an exception to the general omission 
of pronouns, /, with a “ partial list,” occupies 
six pages (1200 quotations), while me, my, and 
mine take six more. The reason assigned for 
the inclusion is that these pronouns “are of un- 
usual interest in a subjective poet.” On the 
contrary, these inevitable pronouns are in them- 
selves of no interest in a subjective poet — of 
no more interest than the name of Peter Bell in 
the poem of “ Peter Bell” — though in an es- 
sentially narrative or dramatic poet they might 
have great interest. But this is not a vital mat- 
ter. Apart from the treatment of homographs, 
it is impossible to find serious fault with the vol- 
ume, and Professor Cooper and his collaborators 
deserve the warmest praise. 

Such a compilation naturally invites calcula- 
tions and comparisons. A rough estimate of 
Wordsworth’s poetical vocabulary, omitting 
proper names and inflectional forms, shows it 
to comprise upwards of 10,000 words. The fol- 
lowing comparative table, of root-words only, 
may be instructive. 


SHAKESPEARE MILTON WorpswortH 
gabble gabble gabble 
gaberdine 
gad (noun) . , 
gadding gadding gadding 
gag 
gage gage 
(gay) (gay) gaily 
gain gain gain 
gainsay gainsay gainsay 
gait gait gait 

galaxy galaxy 

gale gale gale 
gall gall 
gallant gallant 
gallery gallery 
galley galley 
galliard 

liases 
gallimaufry 
gallon 
a , gallop 

owglasses 
gallows gallows 


Here, quite apart from differences in bulk of 
writing, is interesting testimony to the compara- 
tively unlimited scope enjoyed by a great drama- 
tist, which is such that even an eclectic poet like 
Wordsworth cannot approach it. If we take 
Wordsworth’s words in the order of their fre- 
quency, we find love leading with some 1200 in- 
stances; but the word chances to be both noun 
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and verb, and the plan of the concordance does 
not enable us to separate the two functions. 
See and sight together yield 1400; think and 
thought 1000. Of substantives, Aeart stands 
first, with about 1150 occurrences; man (with 
men) gives about 1100; day, 900; life, 700; 
eye, 700 (there is but one nose, and that belongs 
to a hound); Aeaven, 650; nature, 600. All 
of which, perhaps, is sufficiently obvious. A 
poet, like other men, is most indebted to his 
eyes, and still more than other men speaks from 
and to the heart. And the most superficial 
acquaintance with Wordsworth suffices to show 
that intense delight in all that meets the eye, 
sympathy with nature, and love in the heart of 
man, are the axes upon which his poetry revolves. 
It is not easy to classify natural objects in the 
order of his interest, but the earth appears to 
come first, with its hills and valleys; next, the 
sky, with its varying phenomena; while flowers, 
trees, and birds follow. Perhaps this placing 
hefore animate nature that which is ordinarily 
regarded as inanimate is not without significance. 
In particular, Wordsworth’s eye for the larger 
features of landscape is well attested by some of 
the finest passages in “‘ The Prelude ” and “ The 
Excursion.” Herein he differs considerably 
from Keats and Tennyson, who took delight in 
detail and are rich in “ botanical circumstance.” 
Tennyson's flora contains 220 names from the 
plant-world (Shakespeare has 150). Words- 
worth cannot have more than half this number. 
For example, while both have barley, bay, beech, 
ete., Tennyson alone has bamboo, bean, black- 
thorn, bluebell, bluebottle, bracken, briony, 
bulrush, burdock. The only plant found in 
Wordsworth from a to d which is not in Tenny- 
son is the buttercup. He has no anemone, no 
clematis, no mistletoe; even the daffodil, so 
memorably associated with his name, occurs but 
three times (in two poems), as against seven 
times in the later poet. There are no rose-leaves, 
no unmetaphorical rose-buds, and but a single 
glimpse of petals. For gleanings of this sort, 
his sister Dorothy’s journal affords a much 
richer field. 

Books, we know, held but a secondary place 
in Wordsworth’s scheme of human education. 
Yet he read much, and it would be difficult to 
find a more generous tribute to the * consecrated 
works of Bard and Sage” than the benediction 
pronounced upon them in the fifth book of «‘ The 
Prelude.” Enshrined in his poems are the 
names of Homer, Plato, Horace, Virgil, Dante, 
Petrarch, Tasso, Camoens, and Cervantes. Ex- 
cept Voltaire, there seems to be no French or Ger- 





man name. He was familiar with the doctrines 
of Rousseau, but much further from agreeing 
with them than might be supposed ; with Goethe 
he was quite out of sympathy. He had early 
come to the conviction that he should keep the 
four major English poets continually before him 
25 examples, and we find them all mentioned, 
with a frequency in the inverse order of their 
time— Milton fifteen, Shakespeare ten, Spenser 
six, Chaucer four times. Burns, whom he placed 
second to Chaucer in “the natural and sensual 
school,” is found five times. Pope is not men- 
tioned, though Gray, Goldsmith, and Chetterton 
are. His own name occurs twice, and Coleridge’s 
three times, but the latter was very often ad- 
dressed simply as “ Friend.” Scott, Southey, 
Lamb, and Crabbe are also named. Byron, who 
ridiculed him, Shelley, who burlesqued his poetry 
and reproached him for his social apostasy, and 
Keats, who paid him a youthful but sincere tri- 
bute, are passed over in silence. 

Naturally, the vocabulary of one who held a 
pronounced theory of poetic diction is invested 
with exceptional interest. We have come now 
to a better understanding of that theory than 
when we accepted Coleridge’s too narrow view 
of it. We know that when Wordsworth con- 
tended for “language really used by men’”’ he 
was only revolting from poetic artificiality, and 
had no intention of descending always to the 
level of rustic speech. That might be done, or 
it might not be done; only let the language re- 
main the natural expression of the thought be- 
hind it. This view is fully borne out by the 
concordance. From merely glancing through 
it, one gains the general impression that, for the 
particular (undramatic) range of Wordsworth’s 
verse, his vocabulary is extremely apt— natural, 
rational, broadly eclectic, and satisfying. Ex- 
clusive of specialized activities, and of some 
of the more comic or vulgar aspects of life, he 
covered pretty much the whole human field. 
We are too prone to think of him as exclusively 
the poet of his rustic environment. His youth 
was rich in human experience ; and never, even 
in his retirement, did he cease to survey man- 
kind from China to Peru, or to draw into his 
world of nature the world of books and men. 
On the same pages that glow with hosts of clouds 
or of golden daffodils, are echoes of the tramp- 
ling hosts of the French Revolution. Empires 
and republics, lawyers and judges, arguments 
and appeals, churches, theatres, factories, mer- 
chants, mountebanks, “chattering monkeys 
dangling from their poles, and children whirling 
in their roundabouts,” enter with freedom into 
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the verse. And each of these things is unob- 
trusively designated by its rightful name. The 
language never descends quite as low as Burns’s, 
nor rises quite as high as Shelley’s; but it ap- 
proaches both, and its range is greater than that 
of either. We may look in vain for “ Auld 
Clootie ” and the * whisky gills”’ and “ swag- 
gering blades”’ that belonged to what Matthew 
Arnold characterized as the “sordid world of 
Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch man- 
ners.” But, what with horn tobacco-boxes, and 
flannels, and cloaks of duffle grey, we are intro- 
duced into a world as humble, if not as coarse. 
Indeed, we narrowly escape the coarseness. 
“ But I will bang your bones!” says Peter 
Bell to the Ass, in the first edition of that poem 
(compare Burns: “ An’ I shall bang your hide, 
guidman”) ; but the phrase was, however re- 
luctantly, excised, and this concordance is inno- 
cent of it, — as it is likewise innocent of that 
ghastly punch-sipping, tea-sipping “ party in a 
parlour, Crammed just as they on earth were 
erammed.”’ On the other hand, the full radi- 
ance and resonance of Shelley’s vocabulary are 
beyond Wordsworth’s reach. This should go 
without saying : shepherded, legioned, hyaline, 
enanguished, rose-ensanguined, star-inwoven, 
whirlwind-peopled, lightning-braided, — these 
are native to but one poet in the language. But 
though this diction was not native to Words- 
worth’s genius, and though he would never have 
deliberately sought for intrinsically “ poetic ” 
words, — as Rossetti for instance is known to 
have done, — he was manifestly neither insen- 
sible nor hostile to them. He would not go out 
of his way fer such words as argent, aureate, 
damask, madrigal, nectar, and, as a matter of 
fact, he has none of these; yet he has words 
of the same class — orient, aérial, diadem, 
amaranthine, sylvan — together with now and 
then such arresting vocables as diaphanous, 
prelibations, lacrymals, barricadoed. The 
presence of these, in however small numbers, 
proves the point for his eclectic vocabulary, and 
confirms, moreover, his statement that he had 
from a very early age found words “ sweet. for 
their own sakes, a passion, and a power.” 

. It is true, the eighteenth century diction still 
lingered with him, contributing some stiffness 
to the general texture. The century itself he 
quite left behind, and one who desires an object- 
lesson need but place the concordances to Pope 
and Wordsworth side by side. Pope’s two col- 
umns of “ wit” shrink to only a fifth of a column 
in the four times more bulky volume, while his 
single “cottage” is multiplied by a hundred. 





Critics, courtiers, and Cupids almost disappear. 
Doris and Chloe give way to Mary and Lucy. 
Sympathy finds a place among human affections, 
and tranquillity among human blessings. At 
the same time, old traces persist, and not alto- 
gether in the early poems. We still hear much 
of Fancy, and more of Poesy than poetry. The 
air is still sometimes the wether, and the ocean 
the brine. There are occasional ambient streams 
and glassy floods, scaly tribes and feathered 
kinds, and the sportsman’s gun has only partly 
displaced the thundering tube. Yet in the main 
this element is negligible, or abundantly com- 
pensated for by such happier reminiscences as 
Spenser’s “ budded brooms” and Milton's “gad- 
ding vine.” More often still, Wordsworth is 
entirely true to himself; and when the spirit at 
its divinest descends upon him, he is unexcelled 
by any poet in his power to blend words, thought, 
and imagery into one perfect music : 

«“ A thought is with me sometimes, and I say, — 
Should the whole frame of earth by inward throes 
Be wrenched, or fire come down from far to scorch 
Her pleasant habitations, and dry up 
Old Ocean, in his bed left singed and bare, 

Yet would the living Presence still subsist 
Victorious, and composure would ensue, 

And kindlings like the morning — presage sure 
Of day returning and of life revived.” 

The quotation brings with it a kind of rebuke 
for the triviality of the divagations into which 
we have been led —a rebuke that seems to go 
back to the concordance itself, prompting the 
old question, Cui bono? Was it really worth 
the labor to tear asunder this living tissue, and 
reassemble, in alphabetical unreason, the dead re- 
mains? ‘A subterraneous magazine of bones”! 
With what emotions would Wordsworth himself 
have contemplated these disjecta membra of 
what is perhaps the most indissolubly organic 
body of verse the language ? We 
cannot answer. But there is reassurance in the 
thought that the very organic quality of bis work 
gives the concordance one of its best excuses for 
being. Now, thanks to the unselfish zeal of the 
compilers, we shall be able to read more clearly 
than heretofore the message which that great and 
‘‘ dedicated Spirit” labored so unremittingly to 
leave. ALPHONSO GERALD NEWCOMER. 


Tue French and English Dictionary compiled by 
John Bellows, and now revised and enlarged by his 
son, Mr. William Bellows, with the collaboration of 
MM. Marrot and Friteau, is a volume of moderate size 
which has for its distinguishing feature the grouping of 
the French-English and English-French vocabularies 
upon the same . There are also ingenious typo- 
graphical devices for helping the student. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “CRANFORD.”’* 


A little more than a year ago occurred the 
centenary of the author of “ Cranford ” — for 
it is inevitable that as the author of “Cranford” 
Elizabeth Gaskell will be remembered, notwith- 
standing her other substantial contributions to 
literature in the way of novels, tales, and biog- 
raphy. A handsome volume, richly illustrated 
and cleverly planned, comes to us now as one of 
the after-fruits of the anniversary. No formal 
biography of Mrs. Gaskell has ever been pro- 
duced; and although one or two biographies 
have been promised, it is hardly probable that 
such a work will soon appear. It was Mrs. 
Gaskell’s earnest wish that her life should not 
be written or her letters published; and her 
daughters, who were her literary executors, have 
sacredly regarded their mother’s wish. But Mrs. 
Chadwick, the author of this very interesting 
book, has utilized material unconsciously sup- 
plied by the novelist herself. 

Mrs. Gaskell, it seems, made constant use of 
facts that, at one time or another, had occurred 
in her own experience, and in portraying the 
characters that figure in her stories she drew 
frequently from real personalities around her. 
Many of her relatives were more or less eccen- 
tric, or, as we say, “original,” and the novelist, 
who was a keen observer of persons, delight- 
ing in the discovery of idiosyncracies and 
amusing twists of temperament, reflected these 
quite innocently in her narratives. She was, in 
fact, usually surprised when the similitude was 
pointed out. 

“My mother never meant to put real people 
into her stories,” writes one of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
daughters, “ but even her children would some- 
times recognize the characters and say, ‘Oh! 
So-and-so is just like Mr. Blank,’ and she 
ag reply, ‘So he is, but I never meant it for 

im.’ ” 

This tendency to reproduce actual facts and 
real personalities in her novels, and also the habit 
of describing under fictitious names the places 
with which she was associated, make her narra- 
tives an interesting field of study in the search 
for further knowledge concerning their author ; 
and this field has been carefully gleaned by Mrs. 
Chadwick. Thus, we are told that in “ Cousin 
Phillis ” we have the love-story of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
parents ; the heroine, in essential features, por- 
traying the mother whom she knew only by an- 








* Mas. Gasket: Haunts, Homes, anp Sronres. By 
Mrs. Ellis H. Chadwick. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 








other’s word. In the novel “ Mary Barton,” she 
describes the taking of an orphan babe by along 
and wearisome stage-coach journey from London 
to Manchester,— whichis an incident in her own 
life-story, for, when one year old, she was herself 
thus taken over the same route. “My Lady 
Ludlow ” embodies the experiences of her two 
years’ residence in the private school at Strat- 
ford, the author figuring in the story as Margaret 
Dawson. Another of Mrs. Gaskell’s characters 
may be identified as a portrait of herself, and this 
is Margaret Hale, in “ North and South.” The 
character of William Hale in this same novel is 
obviously suggested by her father, William Stev- 
enson. Jt has not been generally known that the 
character of Roger Hamley isa portraiture of the 
scientist Charles Darwin, to whom Mrs. Gaskell 
was distantly related. Cranford,” of course, 
is rich in material drawn directly from life. 
Captain Brown, Thomas Holbrook, the Honor- 
able Mrs. Jamieson and Mrs. Fitz Adam were 
well-known residents in the little community that 
was described under the name of Cranford. Miss 
Jenkyns (Deborah ) and Miss Matty were cousins 
of the novelist. The original of Deborah died 
in 1888 (she was born in 1800), and Miss Mat- 
ty’s prototype survived until 1887, reaching the 
age of eighty-five. The famous sedan chair is 
still in existence, and is used on certain festive 
oceasions. Betsy Barker’s cow, clad in dark grey 
flannel, lives yet in tradition; and so does the 
cat that swallowed the lace. 

While many of these allusions have long since 
been explained, particularly those that occur in 
“Cranford,” many new identifications are here 
presented ; and those who have read and ad- 
mired the works of Mrs. Gaskell will find the 
scant biographical narrative hitherto available 
now amplified and illuminated with characters 
and scenes that add much to its vividness and 
not a little to its details. 

When William Stevenson, the scholarly con- 
tributor to encyclopedias and reviews, living in 
Chelsea, bereft of his wife, contemplated the prob- 


‘lem how best to provide for the care and com- 


fort of an infant daughter hardly a year old, it 
was a happy solution that consigned the mother- 
less babe to an aunt in the rural town of Knuts- 
ford in Cheshire. A happy solution it was for 
the child who thus came to pass the years of her 
girlhood in an atmosphere of affection, in the 
midst of a harmonious and peaceful community 
characterized by quaint customs and habits ami- 
ably peculiar; it was also a happy chance for 
many a future reader whose heart has been 
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warmed by the genial glow of those early years, | ner and kindly tact she constantly tried to lead 


as he has found it reflected in the graceful 
sketches of “« Cranford.” 

“* My dear adopted native town,” she calls it 
many years later; and it was that indeed to 
Elizabeth Stevenson. Her mother was born on 
a near-by farm, and this mother’s sister, kindly 
Mrs. Lumb, now became the only mother that 
Elizabeth ever knew. In six of her stories, Mrs. 
Gaskell introduces Knutsford as the scene of the 
narrative — disguising, of course, the name. It 
is, however, the classic “* Cranford” that con- 
stitutes the epic of this famous little town. Here 
we feel the atmosphere of peaceful, leisurely quiet 
that brooded over this typical English village 
a hundred years ago; here we meet the simple- 
minded characters that composed its society, 
absorbed in their small round of commonplace 
events: their formal calls, their card-parties, and 
their teas —a round of trivialities amid which 
the announcement of an engagement is as start- 
ling as the explosion of a bomb. “* Marry!’ 
said Miss Matty once again. ‘ Well! I never 
thought of it. Two people that we know going 
to be married. It’s coming very near.’” Here 
too we see them bravely practicing their “ ele- 
gaut economies”; very strict in their reverence 
for etiquette, innocently greedy of gossip, and 
withal thoroughly human in their joys and 
griefs. 

In 1832 Elizabeth Stevenson was married to 
the Rev. William Gaskell; a young Unitarian 
minister in Manchester, the neighboring city — 
Drumble, as it is called in “Cranford.” The 
marriage was solemnized in Knutsford Church ; 
and the dwellers in the town united to make this 
a gala occasion. The married life of the Gas- 
kells was ideally happy. The husband’s tastes 
were those of his wife; deeply interested in her 
literary success, he stimulated and encouraged 
her every effort. 

It was, however, a very busy life on which 
the young bride entered, and it was ten years 
or more before her career as a writer began. 
Both husband and wife were sincerely interested 
in the welfare of the people about them. Quick 
and tender in her sympathies, Mrs. Gaskell at 
once assumed her share of the obligations that 
fall to the lot of a devoted minister and his wife. 
She organized a sewing class among the working 
girls who met every Saturday evening in the 
minister’s house. When they were ill she visited 
and nursed them; more than once she received 
such patients into her own home that they might 
have proper food and care. With gentle man- 


them into ways of improvement morally and 


| mentally. 


| 


| 





The first novel, ‘“‘ Mary Barton,” grew out of 
the life that surrounded the Gaskells. It was 
a realistic study of the industrial situation in 
Manchester, and portrayed the condition of the 
operatives in the mills during that disastrous pe- 
riod known in England as “the hungry forties.” 
The story brought a plea for patience with the 
poor. This novel provoked not a little criticism, 
but the power of the narrative was quickly 
recognized and praised by many readers, among 
whom were Charlotte Bronté and Charles Dick- 
ens. In 1850 Dickens invited the author of 
‘* Mary Barton ” to become a contributor to the 
magazine “‘ Household Words,” which he was 
then projecting ; and to the first number of that 
publication Mrs. Gaskell contributed the short 
story “Lizzie Leigh.” The first instalment of 
‘Cranford ’’ appeared in the same magazine in 
December, 1851. This work was not planned 
as a novel, and owed its continuance to the pop- 
ularity of the opening sketch. In this manner 
the successive sketches appeared under titles 
like “* Our Society at Cranford,” “ A Love Af- 
fair at Cranford,” “‘ The Great Panic at Cran- 
ford,” ete. This fact explains the rather loose 
connection of the narratives and the lack of or- 
ganic structure that is demanded in a novel; but 
the peculiarity in composition has taken nothing 
from the charm of the work. Who ever read 
“ Cranford ” without delight? and who that 
reads at all has not read this little masterpiece 
of humor and pathos? 

The earlier writings of Mrs. Gaskell, with the 
exception of “Cranford,” deal mainly with the 
simple and often tragic annals of the poor.. The 
moral trials of her lowly characters, accentuated 
and intensified by the severe conditions of their 
life, stirred her heart profoundly. There is of 
necessity a large measure of sadness and shadow 
in these tales. In her later stories, notably in 
«Cousin Phillis” and * Wives and Daughters,” 
the novelist enters a sunnier field of fiction ; the 
atmosphere is bright and cheerful. Overshad- 
owed by the genius of more famous novelists, 
the talents and achievements of the author of 
‘Cranford ” have possibly been underestimated 
in the past ; but the interest shown in the recent 
anniversary of her birth, and the appearance of 
the notable volume here reviewed, are evidence 
of Elizabeth Gaskell’s enduring hold upon the 
affection of readers of to-day. 

W. E. Smonps. 
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“THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE.”* 


“ Never in all the world’s history was there such a 
leap of civilization as in Greece of the fifth century. In 
one town of about thirty thousand citizens during the 
lifetime of a man and his father these things occurred: 
A world-conquering power was shattered forever, a 
naval empire was built up, the drama was developed to 
full stature, sculpture grew from crude infancy to a 
height it has never yet surpassed, painting became a 
fine art, architecture rose from clumsiness to the limit 
of its possibilities in one direction, history was consum- 
mated as a scientific art, the most influential of philoso- 
phies was begotten. And all this under no fostering 
despot, but in the extreme human limit of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. One Athenian family might 
have known Miltiades, Themistocles, A:schylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Socrates, Pheidias, Pericles, Anaxagoras, 
Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Polygnotus, and 
Ictinus.” 

Such was the Grand Century, concerning the 
significance of which so many men whose ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language is nothing, 
and whose knowledge of history begins with the 
day before yesterday, are wont to be skeptical. 
If the true test of a State is the number of men 
and movements it produces that enjoy enduring 
fame and influence, Athens, with her little citi- 
zenship of a score and a half of thousands, was 
a far more significant factor in human progress 
than any capital of modern times. Before con- 
cluding that the importance of Hellenic culture 
has been exaggerated, the practically educated 
(or uneducated) metropolitan boaster should 
stop and count up the men of his own city’s his- 
tory who are likely to be remembered for twenty- 
five hundred years; or he should take some pains 
to ascertain what would be left of the fabric of 
modern civilization if the Greek strands were 
drawn out of it. 

“ The Glory That Was Greece” is an admir- 
able performance, and both scholar and general 
reader will be thankful for it, and will leok for- 
ward with pleasant anticipation to “ The Gran- 
deur That Was Rome,” which is promised for 
next year. Mr. Stobart’s enumeration, in the 
above quoted paragraph, of the features which 
distinguished the life of Periclean times is indi- 
cative of his method. His chapters are composed 
of successions of short essays whose total result 
is to afford the reader a survey of each period — 
Xgean, Heroic, Transitional, Grand Century, 
Fourth Century, Macedonian —from every im- 
portant angle. The Grand Century chapter is 
of course the nucleus of the book. The abundant 
and really fine full-page cuts which illustrate but 





* Tax Gory Taar Was Greece. A Survey of Hellenic 
Culture and Civilization. By J.C. Stobart, M.A., Late Lec- 
turer in History, Trinity College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 








do not dominate the subject-matter are as com- 
prehensive as the text itself. Landscape, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, vases, and painting, are all 
generously represented. Greek literature, too, 
is called upon to contribute the rare light and 
grace of which it is capable. The book is in the 
nature of anthology and art collection all in one. 

Mr. Stobart’s work may be further described 
as one of the products of mivigated specializat:cn 
for which the world has of late been crying out. 
It has its faults, to be sure, but they are neither 
numerous nor serious. The reader should not 
be left with the impression that the second stra- 
tum of the Schliemann excavation was the Troy 
of Homer ; someone blundered by inserting a 
second picture of the Theseum in the place of 
the fine old temple at Pzstum, which we should 
enjoy much more ; the binding of the volume 
is hardly dignified enough to be in keeping 
with the contents ; and the author is almost too 
fond of emphasizing his disagreements with other 
scholars. But these matters are hardly worth 
mention. The reader will enjoy Mr. Stobart’s 
independence and his flashes of vivacity, and will 
admire him for his gift of judgment in the ex- 
clusion of irrelevant matter, and for his sympa- 
thetic setting forth of what is really significant. 
He makes no pretense of recording all the facts, 
nor indeed of knowing them all, though every 
page indicates easy command of the subject. His 
work is not of the sort which the Gentle Reader 
describes, in which ‘ There are exhaustive argu- 
ments now on the one side and now on the other, 
which exactly balance one another. There are 
references to bulky volumes, where at the foot 
of every page the notes run along, like little 
angry dogs barking at the text.” His purpose 
is to make his presentation popular in the best 
sense by reciting the essential facts i 
Hellenic culture and helping the reader to form 
an opinion, and he has succeeded admirably, so 
far as success is possible with a subject which 
is by nature intellectually aristocratic. 

In one respect, not all of the lovers of Hel- 
lenism will agree with Mr. Stobart. «I believe,” 
he says, “that our art and literature have by this 
time absorbed and assimilated what Greece had 
to teach, and that our roots are so entwined with 
the soil of Greek culture that we can never lose 
the taste of it as long as books are read and pic- 
tures painted. We are, in fact, living on the 
legacy of Greece, and we may, if we please, for- 
get the testatrix.” The inference seems to be 
that there need be no regret for the passing of 
the Greek classics from our education. 

Without stopping to contemplate the pleas- 
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aptly mixed metaphor, let us say that it may be 
true that what Greece had for us has been ab- 
- sorbed and assimilated by some generations of 
modern times; but let us add that in our opinion 
no generation will receive anything like the full 
inspiration and power that come from the Hel- 
lenic source without absorbing and assimilating 
the Greek spirit afresh for itself. No doubt we 
shall not soon lose the taste of Greek culture, 
and no doubt we shall do fairly well without first- 
hand contact with it in our educational system ; 
but the real question is not whether we are to 
do fairly well, but whether we are to do our best. 
There have been too many famous examples of 
great men whose genius was fertilized by en- 
nobling familiarity with Greek literature for us 
to give a too facile consent to its neglect. 


Grant SHOWERMAN. 








THE LIFE-STORY OF A COTTON-MILL 
OPERATIVE.* 


Mr. Priddy’s “Life of a Mill-Boy”’ is a vivid 
story of personal experience in cotton mills, amid 
industrial and domestic conditions which tend to 
destroy vitality of body, mind, and soul. Much 
has been written during the last quarter-century 
regarding mill operatives, from the point of view 
of the legislator, the researcher in economics, 
and the social worker. Here is a narrative of 
actual life, bald and frank in its realism, drama- 
tic in its action, and forceful in appeal to the 
reader’s imagination and sympathy. It is a sad 
life-story of a youth, doomed from boyhood for 
seven years to endure the physical strain, the 
mental atrophy, and the moral deterioration 
which impure air, and hard, vulgar environment, 
would produce in a boy of delicate and sensitive 
nature. 

The book is not alone a picture of industrial 
evils, which were more widespread a decade ago 
than they are to-day under improved legislation 
and inspection, but it is also a contribution to 
the literature of adolescence. It might be used 
as a treatise on child-welfare, or as a tract upon 
the results of alcoholism. With intimate details, 
the author has unfolded his life from ten to 
twenty years, from his departure from Hadfield 
in England and his arrival in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, to share the home of an uncle 
and aunt who were confirmed inebriates, through 
service in the mills as sweeper, a doffer, and a 
joiner, until he makes a dash for freedom and 








*Turoves THe Mitt: Tae Lire or a Miti-Boy. By 
Al Priddy. 


Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 


education ina Western college. There are pic- 
torial seenes,—the memory of his last Christmas 
eve in England, with carol-singing and festivity 
without and gloom and hunger within ; the first 
day in America, with its alternate hopes and 
disappointments; the revels and brawls of “the 
gang,” led by “ Peter One Leg-and-a-Half”; 
the fleeting yet recurrent ambitions to improve 
his mind and shake off the thralldom of the 
machine. The fearful strain of ten and a half 
hours daily in the mill upon the boy who was 
only thirteen years of age, but had been admitted 
to work through his uncle’s perjury, is revealed 
in direct statement: “I gulped in the fresh air 
when out of the mill, and walked with my chest 
thrown out, a stiff, self-conscious, growing lad, 
fighting ever against the impending tragedy of a 
deformed body.” Again, at sixteen, after three 
years in a mill-room, he reached a climax of de- 
spair: ‘* My body had been beaten into a terrify- 
ing weakness and lassitude by the rigors of the 
mill. My esthetic sense of things had been 
rudely, violently assaulted by profanity, immor- 
ality, and vile indecencies. I had come to that 
fatalistic belief, which animates so many in the 
mill, that the social bars are set up, and are set 
up forever. I should always have to be in the 
mill.” Gradually, through the influences of 
evening schools, second-hand books bought at 
Salvation Army salvage rooms, and acquaint- 
ance with two educated foremen, his dormant 
manhood and ambitions were stirred to activity 
and emancipation. 

One of the most interesting and dispassionate 
chapters is that which relates to the strike of 
forty thousand employees in New Bedford, a 
struggle for four months which ended in de- 
feat for the strikers. Although allied with the 
strikers at the time, the author says: ‘* The con- 
duct of the strike, as I looked on it from behind 
the scenes, wassimply a political enterprise. Our 
leader kept urging us to resist. He himself was 
not working in the mill but was getting his money 
from our dues. Several of our meetings were 
no more than drinking bouts. The strike man- 
ager, who conducted our part in it, elected his 
closest friends to important offices which offered 
good remuneration.” 

In the background of this Autobiography is 
another romantic tragedy, grim and sad, —a 
picture of the curse which falls upon a home 
where the demon of inebriety is allowed to enter 
and abide. The struggles of Uncle Stanwood, 
whose manhood had become weak and flaccid 
through drink ; and his pathetic efforts to reform 





and to remove temptation from his dissipated 
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wife, “‘ with an electric temper,” are incidents 
of real pathos. In keeping with its bald real- 
ism, the author has used freely the vernacular 
of the “toughs,” and has painted his canvas 
upon a background of heavy, sordid gloom with 
searcely a gleam of sunshine. There are sev- 
eral good illustrations in color by Wladyslaw 


T. Benda. Annie Russet, MaRBLe. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


There has been of recent years a noticeable decline 
in the vitality of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s fiction. Her 
themes have seemed to become more forced and 
artificial, and her workmanship to become dulled. 
While her ientiousness has compelled admira- 
tion, and the intellectual quality of her work has been 
maintained upon a high plane of excellence, we have 
somehow lost the sense of eager anticipation with 
which we awaited a new book from her pen a score of 
years ago. “The Case of Richard Meynell ” comes 
nearer to exciting us in the old way than anything 
else she has done for a long time. It is, frankly, 
nothing more than a revised version of “ Robert Els- 
mere,” and those who were unmoved by that famous 
book wil) do well to pass its successor by; on the 
other hand, those to whom religion is one of the 
most important of human concerns, and its rescue 
from the tangle of theological cobwebs one of the 
noblest objects of human endeavor, will get from the 
new novel much the same sort of thrill and inspira- 
tion that they got from its prototype. The contrast 
between the two, in the matter of outcome, is striking. 
Robert Elsmere was too far in advance of his time 
to hope for anything but failure, and the dead weight 
of tradition was too heavy for him to move. But 
Richard Meynell’s outlook, twenty years later, is very 
different. The leaven of liberalism has been working 
all the while, quietly but effectively, and the time is 
ripe for a spiritual revolution. The modernist move- 
ment of which he becomes the leader has gathered 
such momentum that buoyancy rather than despair 
is the keynote of his activities, and he is fully per- 
suaded that the stars in their courses are on the side 
of his cause. His work takes the form of an organized 
movement to soften the creeds and intellectualize the 
life of the Church of England, and as parish after 
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parish enlists under the new banner of spiritual 
freedom the final triumph of modernism becomes 
more and more certain. Meynell and his fellow- © 
protestants may upon technical grounds be dispos- 
sessed of their livings, but their ideas are marching 
irresistibly onward toward the goal of a church that 
shall embody the spiritual life of the whole nation. 
These men no longer plead for toleration; they boldly 
demand their rights as representatives of the new 
religions conscience. Mrs. Ward is not, we think, 
unfair in her presentation of the reactionary side of 
the argument. The figure of the Bishop is no less 
sympathetically presented than that of the clergyman 
who opposes him, and equally compels our admiration 
for his steadfastness and devotion. But it is clear 
that the type of ecclesiasticism for which he stands 
has well-nigh had its day. It must not be supposed 
that Mrs. Ward’s novel is wholly one of religious 
controversy, although this provides its central motive. 
There is much interest of the more human and even 
dramatic sort, provided in part by Meynell’s love for 
the daughter of Robert Elsmere, and by the network 
of suspicion and calumny that entangles him when 
he maintains his pledge of secrecy to a friend long 
since dead. To reveal that secret would bring shame 
upon a woman whose subsequent conduct has more 
than atoned for a youthful lapse, and brand with 
illegitimacy a girl whose high-strung nature could 
not survive such a blow. So Meynell suffers the 
evil-minded to think of him as the sinner, and to 
forge of the calumny a weapon for use against him 
in the religious crusade. Of course, the truth comes 
out, as it usually does, clearing Meynell’s character, 
but with tragic consequences for the girl. The whole 
complication is rather difficult to follow, because it 
takes for granted a somewhat more vivid recollection 
of certain earlier novels than most readers are likely 
to have preserved. We close the book with a feeling 
that the author has cast her old spell upon us, and 
with a sense of vigorous intellectual and spiritual 
exercise that few others have a comparable power 
to impart. 

Mrs. Harrison (“Lucas Malet”) is a serious 
artist, and her work is entitled to the highest respect. 
With her, character is always the main censidera- 
tion —in which respect she is more French than 
English in method — and such things as plot, inci- 
dent, and situation are only of value as they help us 
to understand motive and temperament. Hence the 
mere story of “ Adrian Savage” is a rather thin 
affair. Adrian is an Englishman turned French, 
a graceful figure in Parisian intellectual society, and 
the editor of a review. He loves an elusive French 
lady with restrained passion and in the most deco- 
rous way imaginable. The only fly in his ointment 
is her sympathetic interest in a decadent painter, 
which becomes serious only in Adrian’s exaggerated 
fears, and ceases to cloud his hopes when the painter 
conveniently becomes insane. But Adrian has also 
English connections, and is unexpectedly called 
across the Channel by a death which makes him 
trustee of an estate which has descended to the two 
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Misses Smyrthwaite, his cousins. The duty is unwel- 
come, but he accepts it gracefully, and finds him- 
self spending some time in the English country 
place, which is to him the most depressing environ- 
ment imaginable. Of the two sisters, one is good- 
looking and stolid; the other is distressingly plain 
but endowed with the intensity of nature that is 
usually the warrant of unhappiness. This young 
woman, Joanna by name, keeps a journal, and in 
its pages she reveals herself as never by word of 
mouth to any human being. And the tragedy of it all 
is that Joanna, mistaking her cousin’s courtly bearing 
and polished manner for signs of a deep personal in- 
terest, persuades herself that she has become the ob- 
ject of his affections. When he reclizes this dread- 
ful misunderstanding, he is naturally uncomfortable, 
although no act or thought has given him cause for 
self-reproach. And when the young woman, after 
confidently revealing to him her fatuous self-delusion, 
learns how utterly without foundation are all her 
hopes, there is nothing left for her but suicide. The 
situation is not agreeable to read about, but the power 
of its portrayal is insistent, and as a study in mor- 
bid introspection, the character of Joanna must be 
recognized as a masterpiece. There is endless 
psychologizing in the book; the people concerned all 
analyze themselves and each other, and the writer 
analyzes them again on her own account. This 
process makes them all surprisingly rea], and there 
is much vivid incident to heighten the effect. The 
style, whether in description, illumination, self- 
revelation, or dialogue, has the mark of a distinc- 
tion which is anything but common in our latter-day 
fiction, and which makes “‘ Lucas Malet” a writer 
always to be reckoned with. We cannot quite place 
this work upon the plane of “ Sir Richard Calmady,” 
but it does not need to stand as high as that to be 
considered a remarkable novel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Castle, in “The Composer,” have 
taken a leaf from the Wagnerian legend, and en- 
deavored to create a super-musician whose genius 
holds the world in awe. His name is Lothnar, the 
temple of his worship is Frankheim, and he writes 
amazing music-dramas based upon the Greek myths. 
A young singer, Fraulein Sarolta, comes under his 
spell, and is chosen to interpret his heroines — 
Iphigenia, Phaedra, and the rest. He becomes the 
god of her idolatry, not only as genius but as man, 
and the fact that she is not contented to worship 
him as a genius alone is her undoing. The situa- 
tion is a little difficult to take in, for Lothnar is per- 
sonally anything but prepossessing, and the girl’s 
mad infatuation makes a heavy demand upon our 
eredulity. By the time she realizes that he lives 
only for his art, and that he has played upon her 
emotions solely with the aim of making her a better 
singer, she has run the whole gamut of exaltation 
and agony, and is ready to accept the dog-like de- 
votion of the stolid young Englishman who has all 
the time been hovering in the background. Some- 
thing is broken within her, but the mechanism of 
life somehow keeps on running, and she must make 





the best of it. The Castles are particularly 

at this sort of temperamental melodrama, and we 
may not deny that the present tale, although any- 
thing but convincing, successfully maintains its arti- 
ficial interest. 

When George Bellew, American millionaire, 
crosses the Atlantic in his yacht in pursuit of a 
young woman, and then learns that she has bestowed 
her affections elsewhere, he thinks he is broken- 
hearted. Whereupon he slings a pack over his 
shoulders, and takes to the road in Kent. After 
sundry adventures by the wayside, he encounters a 
small boy, becomes chummy with him, and learns 
that he has set out in quest of a fortune to retrieve 
the distress of his Aunt Anthea, whose farm is mort- 
gaged, and who cannot make both ends meet. George 
persuades his new friend to take him to the farm, 
and discovers that it is Arcadia, in very fact, and that 
its mistress is a dream of loveliness. He persuades 
her to take him in as a boarder, and makes himself 
very much at home. Presently he saves the family 
furniture from going at auction, and puts a spoke 
in the wheel of the squire, who is taking a mean 
advantage of Anthea, profiting by her distress to 
force her into a loveless marriage. With the small 
boy as a fellow-conspirator, he arranges to have a 
buried fortune discovered on the grounds just in 
time to pay the mortgage that its skinflint holder is 
about to foreclose. It seems that this marvel is pos- 
sible only under certain conditions at the full of the 
moon, in other words, when there is “a money 
moon.” Hence this pretty tale by Mr. Jeffery 
Farnol is called “The Money Moon,” and is fairly 
drenched with romantic sentiment. The happy 
day does not go until the maiden yields, but it re- 
quires both and masterful action to bring 
about this consummation. This is the merest trifle 
of a book in comparison with the author’s “ Broad 
Highway,” and consequently disappoints us not a 
little, but it has enough grace and tender idyllic 
charm to make it measurably worth while. 

The romantic story of the Austrian archduke who 
separated himself from civilization some twenty 
years ago, his subsequent history and fate to re- 
main a mystery, has been taken by Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne for the groundwork of the tale which he 
entitles “A Person of Some Importance.” Last 

ear, it will be remembered, the missing man was 
declared to be legally dead, and his estate settled. 
Mr. Osbourne’s invention (for which there is some 
shadow of historical support) represents the arch- 
duke as having concealed himself, in company ‘with 
the lady for whom he thought the world weil lost, 
upon a remote island in the South Pacific, and as 
having died there after his twenty years of self- 
imposed exile. The name “John Orth,” which 
he is known to have taken, here becomes “John 
Mort.” The story is primarily concerned with 
one Matthew Broughton, in training for the navy, 
but dismissed in disgrace from the Annapolis 
Academy for participation in a hazing outrage. He 
ships before the mast, knocks about the seas for a 
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while, and finally comes upon “John Mort,” by 
whom he is made a sort of confidential agent. After 
some years of this life, he wearies of it, and returns 
to his home in New England, pledged to the pro- 
foundest seerecy by his late royal employer. This 
is where the real story begins, for agents of the Aus- 
trian court get upon Broughton’s track, and seek to 
extort from him the secret which they are persuaded 
is in his possession. They resort in vain to cajolery, 
bribery, and personal violence. They thwart his 
every attempt to make a living, and when he elopes 
with the daughter of the local magnate, they track 
him to California, lure him on board a ship under 
their control, and carry him to the South Pacific. 
Here, it seems, an Austrian battle-ship, carrying no 
less august a passenger than the Emperor, is await- 
ing their arrival; and here, moved by the Emperor's 
own plea, Broughton discloses his well-kept secret. 
But when the mysterious island is reached it trans- 
pires that “John Mort” has died a few weeks be- 
fore, and the hopes of his imperial father are crushed. 
Here is obviously the material for a good yarn, and 
as far as invention is concerned, the author has put 
it to fairly good use. But his style is so raw, and 
his characterization so wooden, that our chief feeling 
is one of disappointment that the theme has not 
fallen into hands capable of doing it more justice 
and of more fully realizing its romantic possibilities. 

The latest of Mr. Randall Parrish’s ladies is 
called ‘My Lady of Doubt,” and it follows the 
pattern of its predecessors so closely that we always 
know what to expect. It offers a variant only in 
being a Revolutionary romance instead of a tale of 
the Civil War. Its scene is in and about Philadel- 
phia during the last weeks of the British occupation, 
and it culminates in the battle of Monmouth. The 
hero is a Continental spy who has many hairbreadth 
escapes, and the heroine is a young woman who 
alternately aids and thwarts him —a procedure 
which keeps him guessing, and accounts for the 
phrase by which she is styled. No wonder the girl 
is perplexed, for her father is in one camp and her 
brother in the other, while she is desperately wooed 
both by the Continental hero and the royalist offi- 
cer who has been ber lover from childhood. The 
latter, however, turns out to be so black a villain that 
we waste no sympathy over his discomfiture. Sev- 
eral famous historical figures flit across the pages 
from time to time. 

Another tale of rural Georgia, with most of the 
familiar features of shrewd portraiture and homely 
observation that are found in Mr. Harben’s earlier 
books, is now offered us in “Jane Dawson.” Jane 
is a hard old woman who has been betrayed in her 
youth and made an outcast. To add to her offend- 
ing, she has become a “free thinker,” and her son 
has taken the same course. The latter is a man of 
strong character and clear intelligence, in striking 
contrast to the simple-minded and zealous preacher 
with whom he is at odds. There is a young woman 
who cannot easily choose between the two men, both 
of whom love her; at last, however, she learns to 





know her own heart, and gives herself to the one 
who has found shelter outside the orthodox fold. 
There is a great deal of theological discussion in 
the course of the story, which makes it rather tire- 
some, because the issues concerned are such as no 
longer exist for thinking people, however much they 
may still affect the rustic mind. The figure of Jane 
is drawn with a good deal of grim power and en- 
dowed with at least a spark of vitality. 


Witi1amM Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The political control of the Philip- 
horizon inthe pine Islands by the United States has 
Farthest East. brought the Farthest East somewhat 
nearer us, and has given a wide basis of interest in 
the Malay peoples, and in the industrial, economic, 
sanitary, political, educational, and religious prob- 
lems that arise in connection with the control of 
nature in the tropics, the development of the rich 
resources of equatorial lands, the exploitation of sub- 
ject peoples, and the preservation and growth of an 
indigenous civilization. No nation has had a wider 
experience in this field than Holland, whose immense 
possessions in the East Indies have beer an unfailing 
source of wealth to the ruling power for centuries. 
Dutch colonies the East Indies have never really 
become, for the ruling race has never peopled these 
dependencies further than to provide temporary 
staffs for political contrel, commercial exploitation, 
or scientific exploration. During these centuries of 
Dutch conquest (still in bloody progress in Acheen), 
and of occupation, the relations of the ruling and 
subject peoples have passed through an evolution in 
which the ethical standards of the Dutch nation 
have steadily displaced the lower ones established 
by commercial zreed. Policies of extermination of 
resisting tribes and ruthless suppression of rivals in 
trade, which characterized the period of the control 
by trading companies, gave way to forced labor and 
extortionate taxation by agents of the government, 
and this in turn to a more intelligent policy of agri- 
cultural and industrial development of native peoples 
and to the initial steps in a system of education. M. 
Cabaton holds no brief for the Malay in his “Java, 
Sumatra, and the Other Islands of the Dutch East 
Indies” (Scribner), but his ably written volume 
gives a clear insight into the nature of the exceed- 
ingly complex and difficult problem which confronts 
the Netherlands of to-day, as it faces the increas- 
ingly insistent demands of the subject peoples for 
wider educational opportunities and greater indus- 
trial and commercial freedom. Java, as well as the 
United States, has its Oriental problem. The recent 
influx of Japanese, following the Russo-Japanese 
war, with their demand for and freely granted equal- 
ity with Europeans, has stimulated the Chinese of 
the Malay ports, who are a large element in inter- 
native commercial life, to obtain Japanese citizenship 
in Formosa and return thence to Batavia with hopes 
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for enlarged opportunities. When the New China 
knocks at the doors of Malaysia, a new readjustment 
of political and commercial relations in the Far East 
impends. An introduction to the work, by the trans- 
lator, Mr. Bernard Miall, affords a suitable historical 
background for the reader. The book is well illus- 
trated, and gives a detailed, methodical, comprehen- 
siveand exceptionally complete account of the history, 
government, resources, industries, commerce, cus- 
toms, religions of the Dutch East Indies, as well as 
a candid and illuminating statement of the complex 
and pressing problems resulting from contact of the 
Occident and Orient in the land of spices. 


In “ Bypaths in Dixie ” (Dutton) Mrs. 
Sarah J. Cocke has given us a series 
of negro fables as entertaining as 
the classic tales of Joel Chandler Harris. Not 
only does Mist’r Race Hoss run for the office of king 
of beasts against Jack Donkey — who covers himself 
head and ears to hide his asinine unfitness for that 
exalted office and yet is betrayed by his voice — and 
not only does Mis’ Race Hoss give a party for her 
husband’s benefit, where Sis’ Sow and her children 
display their gluttonous propensities ; but also Ned 
Dog and Billy Goat fill one story, conducting them- 
selves in quite human fashion, and even Shoo Fly 
and Hoss Fly enact a drama of their own, which 
fly-paper and screen windows and modern sanitation 
all but bring to a tragic close. Indeed, we are taken 
out into the woods, and learn the life-history of 
Mist’r Bad ’Simmon Tree, and of Big Eye Buzzard, 
who aspired to be accepted in the society of the royal 
eagles and made love to Tishy Peafowel till that 
charming young lady’s father exposed the false gal- 
lant’s unspeakable leaning to certain improper foods. 
Even Mist’r Rattlesnake plays a part quite scriptural 
and instructive, and Mist’r Grab-all Spider is all 
by himself a monopoly in restraint of trade. The 
stories are delightfully fresh, and, in spite of inevit- 
able similarities, are really unlike the negro fables 
best known. Indeed, they suggest the query whether 
Mrs. Cocke is the inventor, or only the narrator — 
with literary privileges—of the deeds ascribed 
by Phyllis to the animals. This, however, brings 
us to another phase of the book: it is not simply a 
volume of fables. The whole composition takes 
higher rank in literature than a mere collection of 
stories, by reason of its artistic unity. This unity 
is achieved through the personality of Phyllis, the 
negro mammy who tells the instructive tales, and of 
the little boy Willis, her charge and her audience, 
supplemented at times by his neighbor, little Ma’y 
Van. As the tales follow one after another, the 
face, figure, tones, and gestures of Phyllis become 
vivid and familiar to us, and the two little auditors 
grow more and more lifelike, till we have a Southern 
nursery complete. Ever the father and mother, 
though they discreetly refrain from breaking the 
compact unity of the nursery life by actual appear- 
ance on the scene, do now and then pass the door, as 
it were, and east on the floor characteristic shadows 
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of themselves. Phyllis’s freedom from interference 
makes her self-revelation the more unconstrained, 
and Mrs. Cocke has succeeded in conveying com- 
pletely into her book the wise, wily, humorous, and 
inventivemammy. She stands apart from the purely 
comic negro and the sentimental negro of much 
dialect fiction, and represents wholesome realism in 
that branch of Southern literature. So excellent is 
Mrs. Cocke’s depicting of the character that one 
feels bold to predict for Phyllis a niche beside Uncle 
Remus. Willis and Ma’y Van, too, are creations, 
and the interest of the stories depends largely upon 
our vivid consciousness all the while of the child 
listeners who share them with us; but the ebony- 
skinned narrator is the heroine of the book. 


The attempt to give any adequate 
portrayal of twenty leading univer- 
sities of the world within the com- 
pass of a single octavo volume of 275 pages would 
seem a desperate one from the start. Yet if it 
could be successfully done, President Thwing would 
seem to be one of the most promising entries for 
the contest. But a perusal of his recent book must 
prove disappointing to this high expectation. The 
rough-and-ready classification of all universities 
into four groups — learning-laboratories, character- 
builders, culture-studies, and efficiency-mills — is a 
seductive but perilous snare. It does not prevent 
a sound and appreciative estimate of Oxford and 
London, though the limited space is a bar to ade- 
quacy. But when it denies, or tends te deny, to 
Berlin and Harvard the predicate of efficient, and 
applies it preéminently to Tokyo and Calcutta, the 
danger becomes evident. In the value of the charac- 
terizations and estimates of various institutions there 
is great difference. Many of the observations on the 
University of Madrid seem guarded and just. Such 
epigrams as “Universities are at once the cause and 
the result of the Zeit-Geist,” and “The pride, not 
of life, but of living, dominates,” and “ For lack of 
knowledge the people perish, but never for lack of 
art,” are what might be expected from the author 
of “A History of Higher Education in America.” 
So much the more striking is the onesidedness of the 
treatment of Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Budapest. 
And so much the more startling the carelessness and 
absolute obscurity of many passages in the chapters 
on these institutions. The treatment is well as the 
language almost compels the conclusion that por- 
tions of these articles were prepared by an ill- 
trained translator. What is to be made, for instance, 
of such expressions as these: “The worthiest men 
which humanity or Austria has given to itself” 
(p- 142). “ But, despite this condition,.the Univer- 
sity of Vienna is still [meaning ‘ nevertheless’) a 
commanding force of the entire world. . . . But in 
respect to students, its six thousand are larger than 
are found in any American institution” (p. 149). 
“ Above most great universities of the world Vienna 
does not attract foreign students” (p. 151). “For 
the Hungarian people embody Slavic traditions, 
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unlike those of the wide-spreading, conquering 
Aryan.” (Are not, then, the Slavs Aryans?) “The 
teachings offered in Hungarian language are espe- 
cially numerous” (p. 160). “ The chief building of 
the University . . . lengthens itself out to about 
one thousand feet” (p. 170). Such passages might 
be cited by the score. Despite these defects of 
style, and some judgments from which many well- 
informed persons would dissent, President Thwing’s 
book, with its handsome half-tones, will be a welcome 
survey of a great field not often presented to one 
glance of the eye. 


“The true missionary,” said Gen- 
_ eral Butler, “ is the finest soldier now 

left in the world.” And Sir John 
Macdonald told a London audience that “ The fineat 
moral police in the world is to be found in the priest- 
hood of French Canada.” Add to these general 
statements the estimate of Archbishop Ireland, that 
old Father Lacombe of the Oblate Order, now spend- 
ing hie last days in his Home for the Poor at Mid- 
napore, is “the most remarkable priest Western 
America has seen,” and the life of that noble and pic- 
turesque character, compiled by Katherine Hughes 
and published by Moffat, Yard & Company, would 
seem labor spent on a worthy object. The story, 
told in the simplest chronological fashion, with no 
generalizations, no ecstacies, and no cant, is more 
than an interesting biography: it fulfils its relig- 
ious and ethical purpose more effectively than any 
amount of pointing of morals could do. Born near 
Quebec, with a strain of Indian blood to add ro- 
mance and restlessness to his vivacious French tem- 
perament, active for more than sixty years in the 
stirring affairs of frontier Canada, spirited enough 
to thunder “ Thou art the man!” in the face of the 
all-powerfal Hudson Bay Company manager, and 
to camp in the private office of the Canadian Min- 
ister of the Interior until he signs the document 
assuring the Western priesthood financial indepen- 
dence, devoted enough to risk his life again and 
again fighting infectious diseases among hie squalid 
parishioners, and again e.ad again in more exciting 
if no more dangerous surroundings, and bubbling 
over from first to last with soul-thrilling eloquence 
and pigeon-English mots, famous over two conti- 
nents and carrying a battered wood and brass cru- 
cifix as “‘my only decoration,” — he is at the same 
time one of the most amusing and one of the most 
touching figures of his generation. The book is en- 
titled “ Father Lacombe, the Black-Robe Voyageur,” 
and is profusely illustrated with photographs and 
charts. 


Life-story of a 
Canadian 


One needs a somewhat wide general | 
knowledge of astronomy, meteor- 
ology, geology, and also biology, to 
handle successfully such a subject as “The Growth 
of a Planet,” when the treatment is as thorough as 
that given by Professor Edwin Sharp Grew. Nearly 
ten years have now elapsed since the publication of 
Sir Robert S. Ball's fascinating work on “The 
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Earth’s Beginning,” and so great has been the pro- 
gress made during that time that a new book setting 
forth the latest researches and speculations is very 
welcome. Mr. Grew’s work covers a greater range 
than Sir Robert Ball’s; for the latter contents him- 
self with a brilliant exposition of the origin of the 
earth according to the nebular hypothesis, while the 
former discusses not only the origin but the later his- 
tory of our earth, as its face has been wrinkled and 
furrowed by various agencies, while life, myste- 
riously originating, has developed prodigiously. In- 
stead of following the old nebular hypothesis of 
Laplace, our author expounds the new and distinct- 
ively American theory known as the “ planetisimal 
theory,” which originated from the labors of Pro- 
fessors Chamberlin and Moulton of the University 
of Chicago, and is making its way throughout the 
world of science. Mr. Grew, or his printers, how- 
ever, take the liberty of calling it the “ planetismal ” 
theory ; but the Century Dictionary does not recog- 
nize the word. Having started the planets and 
their satellites upon their career, the author wisely 
limits his discussion of their further development 
chiefly to the single case of the earth, where we 
have some solid facts to build upon. Beginning at 
the very foundation, the probable structure of the 
core of the earth is discussed at considerable length ; 
this is followed by a luminous exposition of the 
causes of the present shape of the earth’s surface, 
a subject to which certain well-known British scien- 
tists, especially Darwin, Jeans, and Love, have given 
much ingenious study. The modifications of the sur- 
face by volcanoes, earthquakes, and the agencies of 
air and water, are next treated. Finally, the origin 
and development of life, both vegetable and animal, 
have about a fourth of the book allotted to them, the 
whole matter being closed by some brief considera- 
tions as to the future of life on our planet. The 
reader will be convinced of the wide range of the 
author’s study, his excellent understanding of the 
various subjects involved, and his power of adequate 
and interesting presentation. (Macmillan Co.) 


Mr. Harry A. Franck, a teacher of 
rem gery ama modern languages, spent four months 

recently in pedestrian travel in the 
land of Don Quixote, and the record of his expe- 
riences is published by the Century Company, with 
the title “‘ Four Months Afoot in Spain.” The title is 
a trifle misleading, since occasional resort to the rail- 
road was necessary in order to enable the traveller 
to complete a zigzag itinerary between Gibraltar and 
Paris during the time at his disposal. The preface 
| claims a utilitarian motive, and the author is careful 
to kee» us in touch with his expenses, which totalled 
| $172 from New York to New York. The modesty 
| of the figure is due in some degree to the generosity 
of the Gallicians in the northwest, who magnani- 
mously contributed to Mr. Franck’s literary enter- 
prise by furnishing him free meals and lodging. The 
book is extremely amusing, even useful, for it gives 
a view of Spanish life that could scarcely be found 
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elsewhere; since foreigners in general have seen only 
the edges, so to speak, and the Spaniard is naturally 
unable to see himself. In one respect the book is al- 
most absolutely unique: written by a foreigner, it 
nevertheless vigorously defends the institution of the 
bull-fight. The reader who knows Spain and Spanish 
will suspect that the author has sometimes fallen a 
prey to his instinct for literary effect, and will re- 
gret that the proof of the frequently-recurring bits 
of Spanish, inserted to give local color, was not more 
carefully read; but for popular reading the story is 
a distinct success. The same writer has already pub- 
lished an account of “A Vagabond Journey Round 
the World,” and is now on his way to South 
America, where he will collect material for a third 
book of a similar character. 


Every year the number of European 
tourists increases, and year after year 
a new crop of travel-books and art- 
manuals springs up to meet the cry for the “ latest 
guide.” Hardy annuals we can scarcely call them, 
since most of these publications, carefully compiled 
though they be, fail to reach a second edition. Is 
it because hybrids are not infrequently sterile? At 
any rate, the travel books that live are few, and 
usually of two sorts: works of pure originality like 
Gautier’s or Howells’s; and the humbler but more 
useful guide, such as the perennial Baedeker. Ap- 
proaching this type in its objectivity and wealth of 
information, but naturally far more complete on the 
artistic aspect of its subject, is Mr. Herbert Vaughan’s 
“ Florence and Her Treasures” (Macmillan), a book 
which the average traveller will find a real guide, 
philosopher, and friend. The history and descrip- 
tion of Florence, with her churches, palaces, galleries, 
and museums, would furnish the material for many 
volumes, and any attempt to condense it into 375 
duodecimo pages will provoke criticism from some 
quarter; but in the main Mr. Vaughan’s selection 
will please the traveller who is not himself a spe- 
cialist. An interesting account of the Festivals at 
Florence is given, and the notes on the paintings 
and statues are supplemented by brief index-lists of 
artists and a somewhat summary but useful chapter 
on Saints and their Symbols. The illustrations, 
which are clearly printed in beautiful half-tone, are 
a special feature of this little guide book, which, 
although a trifle corpulent, is small enough for the 
masculine coat-pocket. 


Professor Walter Dill Scott, in his 
and business volume on “ Increasing Efficiency in 
Hieieney. Business” (Macmillan), makes a 
direct appeal in plain language to the plain man. 
It brings psychology to the street in the conceptions 
and interests of the street. In so doing there is 
danger of assigning dominance to the motives, pur- 
poses, and methods of the street, and forsaking the 
principles oi a larger psychology in an eagerness to 
serve the narrower clientele. The reactions of theory 
and practice are legitimately reciprocal; but the 
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dominance belongs to principle, and the eking out of 
principle to suit the shifting demands of a practice 
bringing with it the provincialisms of its own environ- 
ment is in the long run neither profitable nor justifi- 
able. Despite transgression in this particular, the 
chapters of this book show a creditable success in 
carrying the message of psychological economy into 
business. They set forth the utilization of such varied 
procedures as imitation, competition, loyalty, concen- 
tration, rewards, pleasures, relaxations, the sporting 
instinct, in advancing the cause of efficiency as tested 
and gauged by market values. The spirit of the 
application is pointed if not profound, compromis- 
ing rather than directive. Yet if the implication be 
avoided that the mission and even the plain lesson 
of psychology begins and ends here, the book will be 
beneficial within its chosen limitations. “A contri- 
bution to the psychology of business” is open to the 
serious danger of having the shadow of business 
obscure the illumination of psychology. 


Logically, from its title, one would 
suppose “The Man Who Likes 
Mexico” (The Century Co.) a biog- 
raphy, or perhaps a tale, of someone who, yielding 
to the lure of the marvellous land within the tropics, 
has continued to like the land and its people upon 
closer acquaintance. Mr. Wallace Gillpatrick, in the 
book above named, gives an account of his varied ex- 
periences during the first two of thesix years in which 
he has resided in Republica Mexicana. And though 
the title may be criticized, the book itself is worthy 
a high place among works on Mexico. Mr. Gill- 
patrick saw not only the capital and that part of 
the country which most travellers see, but he be- 
came acquainted with the northwestern provinces, 
the region of mountains and mines, which had for 
him the chief charm. He is thus able to add some- 
thing fresh and new to the already enormous litera- 
ture of travel and sight-seeing in Mexico. 


“The Man Who 
Likes Mexico.” 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


A new two-volume edition of the “ Poems and Dramas 
of George Cabot Lodge” (Houghton) is accompanied 
by a third volume, giving a biography of the poet. He 
has illustrious sponsors (if we may adopt the theory that 
being dead, he is born into fame), for Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt writes the introduction to the poems, and 
Mr. Henry Adams is the author of the biography. It 
is a brilliant achievement which is here embodied and 
commemorated. 

Mathematical prodigies will doubtless enjoy “Div- 
a-Let,” a new “ pastime or mental diversion mostly in- 
tended for those who are fond of such things,” as the 
sub-title informs us. In “ Div-a-Let”’ a word is taken, 
each letter being assigned one of the digits, in their 
order, and then the numbers are used in an ordinary 
long-division sum. The sum next is written out using 
the letters instead of the numbers, and from that, the 
player — or victim — is expected to recover the original 
word. Literally speaking, this may be a mental diver- 
sion, but there are numbers of people to whom it would 
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be anything but a pastime. The ingenious author is 
Dr. W. H. Vail, and the book is printed by the Revell 
Co. Pres: Scattered through the book are a number 
of slips containing poems. Unless these be for the 
consolation of Dr. Vail’s non-mathematical readers, it 
is hard to imagine their relation to the weird pastime 
here outlined. 

Mr. Robert Hichens’s book descriptive of “ Egypt 
and Its Monuments,” which was issued with the re- 
markable illustrations in color by Mr. Jules Guérin, is 
now reissued by the Century Co. in a small inexpensive 
edition, without illustrations, but with the reading mat- 
ter complete. In this more handy form it will be wel- 
comed by travellers or prospective travellers in Egypt, 
as well as by all admirers of Mr. Hichens who do not 
have access to the larger book. 

Handbooks on Christian Symbolism are numerous, 
and they differ chiefly in the manner in which they 
present the subject. In Elizabeth E. Goldsmith’s 
“Sacred Symbols in Art” (Putnam) an attempt is 
made to present a guidebook to the interpretation of 
the great religious paintings in the galleries of Europe. 
The illustrations, most of which are a departure from 
the conventional selection, make the book of value to 
the student at home, as an aid to a better under- 
standing of the symbolic phases of religious art. 

Critical followers of the modern drama will welcome 
“ Modern Drama and Opera,” a reading list of works of 
ten foremost dramatists and four operatic composers, 
compiled by Mrs. Clara Norton, Mr. Frank K. Walter, 
and Miss Fannie Elsie Marquand, and published by the 
Boston Book Company. The dramatists whose works 
are covered are D’Annunzio, Hauptmann, Ibsen, Henry 
Arthur Jones, Maeterlinck, Stephen Phillips, Pinero, 
Rostand, Shaw, and Sudermann. The composers are 
Debussy, Puccini, and Richard Strauss. Under the head 
of each author are given lists of his works, summaries 
of each play, and references to the best criticism of the 
plays. A special section deals with the general literature 
on dramatic technique, theory, and criticism. 

Three new volumes have just been issued by the 
Penn Publishing Co. in their series of “ Popular Hand- 
books.” Mr. C. T. Davies contributes a small volume, 
‘The Horse and How to Care For Him” whose scope 
is indicated by its sub-title, “ How to choose a horse, 
tell his age, feed, stable, harness and train him, and keep 
him in good health.” A number of diagrams aid this 
exposition. Mr. John H. Bechtel gives a short diction- 
ary of “ Biblical Quotations ” arranged under the heads 
of the human experiences to which they severally apply. 
The party hostess or harassed parent will welcome the 
third volume, “ Home Games ” by Mr. George Hapgood, 
in which games of bodily and mental skill, chance, and 
observation are simply explained. 

“ The Position of Women in Indian Life,” by Her 
Highness the Maharani of Baroda and Mr. S. M. Mitra, 
offers a most striking example of an unfortunate title; 
for it treats of the activities of women in every land ex- 
cept India. The purpose of the book is to aid in the 
reasonable emancipation and elevation of Indian women 
by giving an account of “ Western feminine institutions” 
which might be adopted to meet Eastern requirements. 
From this point of view, the authors write upon such 
themes as “ Agriculture,” “ Professions for Women,” 
“ Philanthropic Work,” “Domestic Science,” “Co- 
operation,” “ Rescue Work,” and “Women in Japan.” 
The work is thoroughly well done, whether one con- 
siders the results of investigation or the manner of pre- 





sentation; and the book will take its place among the 
laudable efforts made by the enlightened and progres- 
sive rulers of Baroda to promote the well-being of their 
subjects. For the Western reader, it will be interesting 
mainly as an indication of this important activity, and 
as offering a number of incidental references to condi- 
tions in India. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

To the “ History of the Sciences ” series, published in 
London by the Rationalist Press Association and in this 
country by the Putnams, a “ History of Biology ” is con- 
tributed by L. C. Miall, F.R.S. The limitation of space 
imposed in the general editorial plan of the series makes 
impossible anything like an adequate treatment of the 
development of biology. Only the most salient points 
of fact can be brought out. So much is well done ; but 
a history which is obliged to delete almost completely 
the personal element cannot be said to afford particularly 
entertaining reading. 

Statistics of crime and criminals thus far compiled in 
this country by the state and federal governments are 
of very uneven value and are generally useless. The 
well-trained statistician is rare, and few of the best type 
are in local and state service. According to Mr. Louis 
N. Robinson, author of a “ History of Criminal Statistics 
in the United States” (Houghton), the most hopeful way 
te reach sound results lies in the direction of federal 
leadership in registration areas upon a uniform plan. 
This study represents much labor, and will help explor- 
ers, but does not add much to expert knowiedge of the 
subject. It will be useful in concentrating public atten- 
tion upon the need of improvement in methods in this 
important field. 


Since Mr. George Wharton James first issued his book, 
“In and Around the Grand Canyon of the Colorado” 
(Little, Brown & Co.) many changes have been made in 
the mapping and naming of different parts of the Canyon. 
in the available trails through its explorable parts, and 
in the hotel and other accommodations for the tourist, 
That he might include the latest results of work on the 
Canyon by the United States Geological Survey, as well 
as the other changes just mentioned, Mr. James has 
issued a new edition of his book with the necessary re- 
writing to bring it to date. He has included in the vol- 
ume a new map of the Canyon, containing many names, 
suggested by himself, now adopted for newly charted 
or rechristened points of interest. In an appendix are 
given a number of newly determined heights and other 
dimensions of peaks, towers, buttes, etc., which hitherto 
have been estimated only. 


The geographical availability of Colorado to the aver- 
age American, and especially to the dweller in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, makes it inevitable that the “colored ” 
State should become more and more the summer resort 
of those who seek pure air, while its possibilities for 
permanent homes have but begun to be appreciated. In 
view of these facts, a handy book of information, neatly 
printed and supplied with tables and a map, must meet 
a growing demand. Mr. Eugene Parsons had already 
written the history of Colorado, and seems to be a fit 
person to supply the Guidebook to that State which 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have just issued. The body 
of the book is arranged by counties in alphabetical order, 
while a good index renders the carefully compiled in- 
formation accessible from any point of view. The book 
is illustrated with over seventy fine half-tones. An- 
other good feature is the table of distances and rail- 
road rates. 
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NOTES. 


The first chapters of a new novel by Mr. William J. 
Locke, entitled “Stella Maris,” appear in the January 
«“ Century.” 

“ Multitude and Solitude” is the title of a new novel 
by Mr. John Masefield, author of “The Tragedy of 
Nan,” “ The Street of To-day,” etc., which Mr. Mitchell 
Kennerley will soon publish. 

« Barnes’s Popular History of the United States,” for 
many years a standard text-book, has been brought up 
to date and issued by the Baker & Taylor Co. in a hand- 
some octavo volume of 780 pages. 

A new novel by Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick, author 
of “A Fountain Sealed,” “ Amabel Channice,” etc., is 
announced for early publication by the Century Co. under 
the title of «Tante.” 

Mr. Jeffery Farnol, author of “The Broad Highway,” 
is planning a visit to this country as soon as he completes 
his new novel, “ The History of an Amateur Gentleman,” 
which will be published in book form by Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

The selection of Meredith letters which Lord Morley 
is editing will be published in the course of next autumn 
by the Messrs. Scribner. The letters are not to be 
linked into a biography, but will simply be arranged in 
a natural way, with notes by Lord Morley where notes 
are necessary. 

“ The Book-Lovers’ Anthology,” edited by Mr. R. M. 
Leonard, will be issued immediately by Mr. Heary 
Frowde. It consists of passages in poetry and prose 
relating to books in all their aspects, grouped according 
to the subject. Some two hundred and fifty authors in 
all are represented. 

John Bigelow’s death leaves his “ Retrospections of 
an Active Life” uncompleted. The Baker & Taylor 
Co. issued the first three volumes of these reminiscences 
two years ago, and it is understood that Mr. Bigelow 
left the material for the remaining volumes in a condi- 
tion which will permit of its being promptly prepared 
for the press by his son, Major Bigelow. 

The “English Readings for Schools” of Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. constitute one of the most attractive and care- 
fully-edited series of texts now available. The latest 
additions to the series are “Ivanhoe,” edited by Mr. 
Alfred A. May; the “Sketch Book,” edited by Mr. A. W. 
Leonard; Stevenson’s “ Inland Voyage ” and “ Travels 
with a Donkey,” edited by Mr. Edwin Mims; and 
Macaulay’s “ Clive ’ and “ Hastings,” edited by Messrs. 
F. E. Pierce and Samuel Thurber, Jr. 

Freytag’s “ Die Journalisten ” (Merrill) is once more 
edited for school use, this time by Mr. H. A. Potter, who 
supplies the usual apparatus for student use. Another 
excellent text is Fontane’s “Grete Minds” (Holt), 
edited by Mr. H. W. Thayer. The reading-book of “Ger- 
man Epics Retold” (American Book Co.), compiled by 
Mr. M. Bine Holly, gives in German prose, with quota- 
tions, the substance of ten medieval works, including the 
Parzival, Lohengrin, and Tristan stories, the “ Heliard,” 
the “ Nibelungenlied,” the “ Woltarilied,” and the Song 
of Gudrun. 

The modern Historic Records Association, lately in- 
corporated at New York, has for its object the handing- 
down to posterity of the completest possible records of the 
life we are now living. The photograph, the phonograph, 
the moving-picture films, the written and the printed 
word — every means known to science is to be employed 





to enable our descendants to make the irrevocable past 
in some sense not wholly irrevocable. Fire-proof build- 
ings are to be erected for the safe keeping of these pre- 
cious memorials. The incorporators include many men 
well known in their various professions and occupations. 

Mrs. Arthur Stannard, a novelist better known through 
her pseudonym of John Strange Winter, died in London 
on the 14th of December. She was a most prolific fic- 
tion writer, her total output being nearly 100 volumes. 
Her stories were chiefly about army life, and John 
Ruskin referred to her as “the author to whom we owe 
the most finished and faithful rendering ever yet given 
of the character of the British soldier.” Among her 
works that became popular both in Europe and America 
are “ Bootles’ Baby,” “ The Soul of the Bishop,” «Only 
Human,” “ Houpla,” and “The Truth Tellers.” She 
was fifty-six years of age. 

Early in the present month Mr. William T. Price of 
New York will begin publication of a monthly review, 
«“ The American Playwright,” devoted to the technical 
discussion of plays and playwriting. It will aim to 
give such full information as is desired and needed by 
students of the drama; and will contain a complete 
record of plays produced in New York and of all credit- 
able published plays and books and articles relating to 
the technical side of the stage. Its reviews of current 
plays will be analytical, directed at their causes of fail- 
ure or success. Its various departments will be designed 
to help, in a practical way, those who accept playwrit- 
ing as an art. 

The list of private collectors of books and literaria in 
the United States, which was printed in “The Annual 
Library Index, 1910,” published by the Office of «The 
Publishers’ Weekly,” is undergoing a thorough revision 
for insertion in the Annual covering 1911, to be published 
early in March. The original list contains about 1100 
names and addresses of bookbuyers, with mention of 
the specialties each collector is interested in. It was the 
first attempt to gather together such a directory since 
G. Hedeler, of Leipzig, printed his list of buyers in the 
United States and Canada fourteen years ago. It has 
been helpful in promoting fraternal interests among 
collectors and in putting them in touch with others of 
similar tastes. The revision will include additional 
names, making the total number about 1500, arran 
geographically by states as before. Data for the forth- 
coming revision will be welcomed if supplied before 
January 15, 1912. 

The “New Grant White Shakespeare,” embodying 
the ripest American scholarship and latest Shakespear- 
ean study, is now announced for publication by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co., after years of careful preparation. 
While preserving White’s text in the main, the new work 
will contain such changes in the light of the investiga- 
tions and opinions of modern and recent editors — from 
the Cambridge edition to Furness — as seem desirable 
in order to give in this edition the best available Shake- 
speare text up to the present time. The editors are 
Messrs. William P. Trent, M.A., Benjamin Wells, Ph.D., 
and John B. Henneman, Ph.D., who have revised, sup- 
plemented, and annotated this edition. The set, com- 
prising eighteen octavo volumes, will include nearly one 
hundred pictures by eminent artists, collected by Messrs. 
Goupil of Paris, and supplemented by sixty-nine addi- 
tional plates, comprising pictures of well-known actors 
and actresses in Shakespearean réles. There will also 
be facsimiles of title-pages of the original quartos and 
of the four folios. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
January, 1912. 





Abbey, E. A., Last Murals of. Royal Cortissoz. Scribner. 
Henry Woodhouse. McClure. 
Ralph S. Tarr. North American. 
American Ideals, Future of. P. F. Hall. ee American. 


African Sketches. Janet Allardyce . 
Airman, Evolution of the. 
Alaskan Problem, The. 


American Vice, The. F. Roge . Scribner. 
Arbitration Treaties. Charles C. Hyde. “'y orth American, 
Arbitration Treaties, The Pending. W.H. Taft. Century. 
Archeology, American. Elisworth Huntington. Harper. 
Army and Navy, Scientific — in. 

©. D. Brewer . «+ World’s Work. 
Baconian, A, in Shakespeare’ 4 Town. 

Ww. D. Howells . North American, 
Banking House as an \ Aid to Investors. 

Edward S. Meade . i Lippincott. 
Black Durham, The Upbuilding of. 

Ww. Burghardt Du Bois World’s Work. 


Chinese Science. C. K. Edmunds 


Closed Shop, The. W.G. Merritt . . 
College President, Evolution of. S. B. Griffin . 
Colleges, Small. J.J.Stevenson . . 
Continent, Flying Across the. F. Strother. 
Cooking, The Future of. Henry T. Finck 


Debt, The Story ofa. Frank M. White 
De Morgan, Bibliography of. Lenox Astor . 


Dickens Characters in Real Life. Harold Begbie. 
Dickens in America. Joseph Jackson 


and Germany. Sydney Brooks . 
Government and Christianity. Winston Churchill. 


Hawaii, Human Nature in. Ray S. Baker 
Industrial D y or Monopoly. 





Insanity and Non-Restraint. C.W. Page . Atlantic. 
Irish National Theatre, The. Clayton Hamilton. Bookman. 
Israels, Josef, Artof. Byron P. Stevenson . . Scribner. 
Johnson, President, and Posterity. J.Schouler. Book man. 
Labor Exchanges in Germany. Elmer Roberts. Scribner 
La Follette’s Autobiography —IV.. . American 
Liberal Education. David Snedden . . «+ Atlantic 
Library, How to Use a. Calvin Winter . + Bookman 
Lightning Discharges. F.E. Nipher . Popular Science 
Lincoln Memorial, The Proposed. Leila Mechlin. Century 
Literary Centennials. Annie K. Tuell . . . Atlantic 
Literary Men’s Silhouettes. Nevill Jackson . . Bookman. 
Magazine “‘ Twice Told Tales.”” G.J. Nathan. Bookman. 
Maps, and Making. Cyrus C. Adams . Harper. 


Albert Bigelow Paine. . . Hf 


‘arper. 
Mechanistic View of Life, The. Jacques Loeb. Pop. Science. 
Popular Science. 
McClure. 


Milk for City Use. P.G. Heineman . . 
McNamara Case, The. William J. Burns . 


Mental Defectiveness. C. B, Davenport. Popular Science. 
Montessori Teaching Methods, Josephine Tozier. McClure. 
Moral Education, Lack of. JaneAddams . . . McClure. 
Motor Trucks. Rollin W. Hutchinson . World's Work 
Mountaineers, American. Carlyle Ellis Everybody's 
Music and Politics, L. M. Isaacs . Bookman 


Napoleon, New Records of. Major-General A. Emmett 
and Captain C. C. Alexander , 

Nation, Insuring a. P. Lennox . 

Norwegian Industries. J, L. Howe . 


Novel, The Contemporary. H. G. Wells . 
Oregon, List of Measures Submitted to People of . 
Panama Canal, The Prospective. Forbes Lindsay. 


Parson Poets. 8S. G. Tallentyre 


Popular Science. 
Chinese Students in America. J. Grier Hibben. No. Amer. 
N American. 

Atlantic. 
Popular Science. 
World’s Work. 
Century. 

Coral Reef Collecting. Vernon L. Kellogg. Pop. Science. 
World’s Work. 
Bookman. 
Department, The Neglected. Judge G. C. Holt, No. Amer. 
Century. 
. "s Work. 
Diplomacy, Dollar Ideals in —II. H.M. Hyde. Everybody’s. 
England . « « Se 
Force in International Relations. Admiral Mahan. No. Amer. 
Atlantic. 
. »« American. 
W.W.Cook. McClure. 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. J. Bourne, Jr. Atlantic. 


. Popular Science. 
Novel, American, Future ofthe. Arnold Bennett. No. Amer. 
. Atlantic. 
Atlantic. 
Lippin. 
Paris Academy of Sciences. E. F. Williams. Pop. Science. 
. « « North American. 
Pensions, The Abuse of. Charles F. Adams. World's Work. 
Philharmonic, The Tippah. Lilian K. Hammond. Atlantic. 





Political Corruption, Science of. Peter McArthur. Forum. 
Pyle, Howard: Illustrator. . i, . Harper. 
Rome and the Orient. Jesse B. Carter . Gane 
St. Helena, The Retuarnfrom . . Cent 

School, A Real Country. B. H. Crocheron. World’s Work. 


Science and the Public. W.E. Ritter . . Popular Science. 
Scott, Sir Walter, Courtship of. C.S. Oleott . . Bookman. 
Sheep of the Desert. Kermit Roosevelt . . Scribner. 
Socialism—I. H.G. Wells . . Harper. 
South America, Across — ILI. Cc. J. Post. Century. 
Spanish Dances. ArthurS. Riggs . . . Century. 
Synge, J. M. The Art of. Darrell Figgis Forum. 


Tripoli as an American Sees It. Richard Norton. Century. 
Trustees who Go Wrong. “C.M.K.” . . World’s Work. 
Tuberculosis and Industry. M. G. Overlock. World’s Work. 
Turks, Young, Difficulties of. Stanwood Cobb. No. Amer. 
Undergraduate, The American—I, C.S. Cooper. Century. 
Whitman in Camden. Horace Traubel . . . . . Forum. 
Wilson, Woodrow—IV. WilliamB.Hale . World’s Work. 
Woman of Genius, The. Anna Garlin Spencer . Forum. 
Woman, The Wayfaring. Winifred Kirkland . . Atlantic. 








LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 119 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dra since its last issue.} 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Robert E. Lee: Man and Soldier. By Thomas Nel- 
son Page. Illustrated, large 8vo, 752 pages. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Reminiscences of James Burrill Angell. With 
portrait, 265 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

True Daniel Webster. By Sidney George 
Fisher. Illustrated, 8vo, 536 pages. “The True 
Biographies.” J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. net. 


HISTORY. 


Seotiand. By Robert S. Rait. Illustrated, 8vo, 332 
pages. “Making of the Nations Series.” Mac- 
millan Co. $2. net. 


The Byzantine Empire: The Rearguard of Euro- 
pean Civilization. By Edward Foord. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 444 peges. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

The Common People of Ancient Rome: Studies of 
Roman Life and Literature. By Frank Frost 
Abbott. 12mo, 301 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50 net. 

The French Blood in America. By Lucian J. Fos- 
dick. Illustrated, 8vo, 448 pages. Baker & 
Taylor Co. $2. net. 

The Administration of the English Borders During 
the Reign of Elizabeth. By Charles A. Conlomb. 
12mo, 136 pages. “University of Pennsylvania 
Publications.” D. Appleton & Co. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Later Letters of Edward Lear; Author of 


“The 
Book of Nonsense,” 


to Chichester Fortescue 
(Lord Carlingford), Lady Waldegrave, and Oth- 
ers. Edited by Lady Strachey. Illustrated in 
color, ete., large 8vo, 377 pages. Duffield & Co. 


$3.50 net. 
Maurice Maeterlinck: A Study. By Montrose J. 
Moses. 12mo, 315 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 


From Ibsen’s Workshop: Notes, and 
Drafts of the Modern Plays. Translated by A. 
G. Chater; with introduction by William Archer. 
12mo, 629 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 

The Exemplum in the Early Religions and Didactic 
Literature of Engiend. By Joseph Albert 
Mosher. 8vo, 161 pages. “Columbia University 
Studies in English.” Columbia University Press. 
$1.25 net. 

The Librarian at Play. By Edmond Lester Pear- 
son. 12mo, 301 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1. net. 

Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning: 


Scenarios, 


A Study 


in Human Freedom. By Solomon F. Gingerich. 
12mo, 
Wanhr. 


263 pages. Ann Arbor, Mich. George 
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The Poetical and Ecclesiastical Allegory of the 
First Book of the Faerie Queene. By F. M. Pa- 
delford. 12mo, 62 pages. “University of Wash- 
ington Publications in English.” Ginn & Co. 
75 cts. 

NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE 

The Works of Francis Parkman. Pocket Edition, 
in 12 volumes. Each with photogravure frontis- 
piece and maps. 18mo. Little, Brown & Co. 
Limp morocco, per set, $15. net. Per volume, 
$1.50 net. 

The Works of Henrik Ibsen, Viking Edition. Ed- 
ited by William Archer and C. H. Herford. 
Volumes I. to IV., with photogravure frontis- 
pieces, 8vo. Charles Scribner’sSons. (Sold only 
in sets by subscription.) 

The Works of George Meredith, Memorial Edition. 
Volume XXVII., Various Readings and Bibliog- 
raphy. With photogravure portrait, 8vo, 373 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Sold only in 
sets by subscription.) 

Lyrical Ballads: 1798. By Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge. Edited by Harold Littledale. Printed in 
fac simile, 12mo, 216 pages. Oxford University 


Press. 
FICTION. 

The Door in the Wall. By H. G. Wells. Illustrated 
in photogravure by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 4to, 
150 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. Limited edi- 
tion, $7.50 net. 

Her Husband: The Mystery of a Man. 
Magruder. Illustrated, 12mo, 474 pages. 
Maynard & Co. $1.35 net. 

Spiritual Curiosities. By Marian Cox. 12mo, 354 
pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.30 net. 

For # Night, The Maid of the Dawber, and Com- 
plements. Translated fromthe French of Emile 
Zola by Alison M. Lederer... 12mo, 149 pages. 
Philadelphia: Brown Brothers. $1. net. 

The Crux. By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 12mo, 
311 pages. New York: Charlton Co. $1. net. 
Through the Narrows. By Myrtle Selbee Roe. II- 
lustrated, 12mo, 307 pages. Sherman, French 

& Co. $1.35 net. 

The Tahqvitch Maiden: A Tale of the San Jacin- 
tos. By Phoebe Estelle Spalding. Illustrated, 
16mo, 26 pages. Paul Elder & Co. 

The Young Gem Hunters; or, The Mystery of the 
Haunted Camp. By Hugh Pendexter. [Illustrat- 
ed, 12mo, 408 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. 


$1.20 net. 
VERSE AND DRAMA, 
Horizons and Landmarks. By Sidney Royse Ly- 


By Julia 
Small, 


saght. 12mo,137 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
Hard Labor, and Other Poems. By John Carter. 
12mo, 87 pages. Baker & Taylor Co. $1. net. 


Youth, and Other Poems. 
Towne. With frontispiece. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1. net. 


By Charles Hanson 
12mo, 82 pages. 


Psyche. By Francis Coutts. 12mo, 69 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

The Sailor Who Has Sailed, and Other Poems. By 
Benjamin R. C. Low. 12mo, 171 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

Cloth of Frieze. By Mary Eleanor Roberts. 12mo, 
141 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 


Neptune’s Isle, and Other Plays for Children. By 


John Joy Chapman. 12mo, 201 pages. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $1. net. 
Picture Plays. By Marguerite Merington. TIllus- 


trated, 12mo,133 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Vista of English Verse. Compiled by Henry 
S. Pancoast. l16mo, 668 pages. Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50 net. 


English Songs of Italian Freedom. Chosen and Ar- 


ranged, with an Introduction, by George Macau- 
ley Trevelyan. 12mo, 255 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25 net. 


Foam Flowers. By Stephen Berrien Stanton. 12- 
mo, 90 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. net. 
Songs en Route. By Hester Dickinson. 12mo, 78 

pages. Sherman, French & Co. $1. net. 
Beyond the Twilight: A Book of Verse. By 
George W. Harrington. 12mo, 92 pages. Sher- 
mau, French & Co. $1. net. 
Songs in the Evening. By Emily A. Dinwiddie. 
12mo, 78 pages. Sherman, French&Co. $1. net. 
(Continued on next page) 





LIBRARY ORDERS 


OvUR facilities for promptly and completely filling 
orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 
location in the publishing center of the country en- 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our prices will be found to be the 
lowest for all parts of the United States, 


Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















WRITERS 


have - . Then I agree, . the manuscript aball be 
read critically under my supervision revised, typewritten, 
ox etharwhte joapened fer the pe YN el every Ganeri, 
tion may be sent me—| ry, bs poetry by Prem exprnso 
sermons, poe y pre} express or 
registered mail. MODESTE. HANNI JORDAN, Litera nt, 


615 W. 136th St., NEW 0 CITY. 


AUTHOR’S AGENT 
Helen Norwood Halsey 


Book Scripts, Short Stories, Househ: Household, Juvenile and Feature 

Articles wanted for publication, Editing and planning 

ow, hang | a —. Fifteen years —< the work, 

ypewriting one under my er y experts 
given on the manufacture of your book. 


110 West 34th Street, New York City 
Send 25c in stamps for Miss Halsey's** Writer’s Aid Leaflet O” 











A FEW SETS OF 


Harper’s Encyclopedia of United States History 
The Standard Authority on the History of the American 
People from 458 A. D. to 1909 A. D., will be aold for a limited 
time only at the exceptional price of $3.50 per set. These sets 
consist of ten volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, formerly 
retailing for $42 a set. Write us for our printed bargain list. 


THE BISHOP BOOK CO. 74 Butler Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DIV-A-LET 








Division by Letters 


The most unique mental diversion extant ! 
Mental arithmetic of the alphabet. 


Adapted to parties or for individual amusement. 
Just the thing for convalescents and “‘ shut-ins,”’ 


Send for book. Price, 50 cents, 


W. H. VAIL, Originator and Publisher 
141 Second Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 
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BOOKS. ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmxrwenan, Ene. 


WANTED — Autograph Letters of Famous People 
—————— and books with Autograph Inscriptions by 
their authors. P. F. MADIGAN, 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Subscribe for “‘THE AUTOGRAPH,"’ $1.00 Per Year. 


Scarce Books and Pamphlets on America 


For the Collector, the Librarian, and the 
Student of Historical Sources 


Catalogues of selected material issued at frequent intervals. 
Information concerning special wants solicited. 


Charles W. Treat ovn-en-came seems Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















2 Containing 23 Portrai 
A Portrait Catalogue (f'xithors will be sent 
FREE ON REQUEST 
This CaTALoGvE contains a full list of titles to date. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 East 17th St., NEw YorK 




















THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 PIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


The Anglo-American Authors’ Association 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Will purchase De Luxe Libraries or Sets, paying the 
Highest Market Price, Spot Cash! Autograph Editions 
and Sets printed on Japan Paper desired. Write, stating 
number of volumes, publisher, etc., and price wanted. 


FRANK HENRY RICE 
Alutbor’s Agent 
50 CHuRCH STREET NEW YORK 


Terms, 10 Per Cent 
Only professional work placed. I do not edit or revise MS 


MISS L. RUTH BOWMAN 
Literary Critic and Agent 


_=— oa 
the author is 




















ak haa for a good novel, even 
unknown. © charge unless a Ms. is marketed. 


MISS L. RUTH BOWMAN, Suite 1,249, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 








Short-Story Writing 


A course of lessons in the 
and 


structure, 
J. Gerg Esenwein, Editor 
one hundred Home 8 'y Courses 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Corneli, 
and leading colleges. 
catalogue free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 571, Springfield, Mass. 








Mr. Esenwein 














LIST OF NEW BOOKS—Continued 


The Heart’s Choice, and Other Verse. By Henry 
Alexander Lavely. 12mo, 120 pages. Sherman, 
French & Co. $1. net. 

The Fighting Race, and Other Poems and Ballads. 
By Joseph I. C. Clarke. With frontispiece, 12- 
mo, 205 pages. American News Co. $1. net. 

The Poems of Egan O’Rahilly. With Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Indexes, etc... by Rev. 
Patrick S. Dinneen, M. A., and Tadhg O’Dono- 
hue. With frontispiece, 8vo, 420 pages. Pub- 
lished for the Irish Texts Society by David 
Nutt, London. 

Poems. By Henry Harmon Chamberlin. 8vo, 396 
pages. Worcester, Mass.: Privately printed. 
Vagrant Verse. By Charlies Kinney. With por- 
trait, 16mo, 157 pages. Columbus, Ohio: F. J. 

Heer Printing Co. 

Poems. By Samuel Loveman. 16mo, 24 pages. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Printed for the Author. 

A Sheaf of Poems. Translations by Bayard Tay- 
for and Lillian Bayard Taylor Kiliani. 12mo, 134 
pages. Richard G. Badger. 

Back Home. By Charles Phillips. 18mo, 47 pages. 
San Francisco. James H. Barry Co. 

The Eagle and the Pelican. By Wallace Bertram 
Nichols. 12mo, 152 pages. London: David Nutt. 


TRAVEL. 

In Northern Mists. Arctic Exploration in Early 
Times. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Fridtjof Nansen by Arthur G. Chater. In two 
volumes, illustrated in color, ete., 4to. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1. net. 

Islands of Enchantment: Many-sided Melanesia. 
Seen through Many Eyes, and Recorded by Flor- 
ence Coombe. Illustrated, 8vo, 398 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $4. net. 

The Arctic Prairies: A Canal Journey of 2,000 
Miles in Search of the Caribou; being the Ac- 
count of a Voyage to the Region North of Ayl- 
mer Lake. By Ernest Thompson Seton. T[Illus- 
trated, large Svo, 428 pages. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

RELIGION. 

The Moral and Religious Challenge of Our Times. 
By Henry Churchill King. 12mo, 411 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Minister and the Spiritual Life: Yaie Lectures 
on Preaching. By Frank W. Gunsaulus. 8vo, 
397 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 

Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Hubakkak, Obadiah, and 
Joel: A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
By F. M. Powis Smith, William Hayes Ward, 
and Julius A. Brewer. 8vo, 556 pages. “The 
International Critical Commentary.” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3. net. 

Other Sheep I Have: The Proceedings of the Ce- 
lestial Commission on Church Unity. By Theo- 
dore Christian. 8vo, 385 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2. net. 

The Makers and Teachers of Judaism, from the 
Fall of Jerusalem to the Death of Herod the 
Great. By Charles Foster Kent. With maps 
and charts, 12mo, 336 pages. “The Historical 
Bible.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

A Child’s Guide to the Bible. By George Hodges. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 325 pages. Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.20 net. 

Down the Read, and Other Essays of Nature, Life, 
Literature, and Religion. By William Valen- 
tine Kelley. 12mo, 431 pages. Eaton & Mains. 
$1.50 net. 

Authority. By A. v. C. P. Huizinga. 8vo, 270 
pages. Sherman, French & Co. $2.25 net. 

The Four Faces, and Other Sermons. By P. S&S. 
Henson, D. D. With portrait, 12mo, 25€ pages. 
Griffith & Rowland Press. $1. net. 

Preludes ead Interludes. By Amory H. Bradford. 
With photogravure portrait. 12mo, 119 pages. 
T. Y. Crowell Co. $1. net. 

A Way of Honor, and Other College Sermons. By 
Henry Kingman, D. D. 8vo, 210 pages. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1. net. 

The Way of Peace. By Reginald Wright Kauff- 

man. With frontispiece, 16mo, 70 pages. Mof- 

fat, Yard & Co. 50 cts. net. 
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Heary Drummond: 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 41 pages. 


A Study. By Philip L. Jones. 


Grifith & 
Rowland Press. 25 cts. net. 
Whence and Whither; or, The Evolution of Life. 
By Thomas F. Neil, M. D. Illustrated, 32mo, 62 
pages. Aitoona, Pa.: Mirror Printing Co. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
The Principles of Bond Investment. 
Chamberlain. Large 8vo, 564 
Holt & Co. $6. net. 
The American People: A Study in National Psy- 
chology. By A. Maurice Low. Volume II., The 


By Lawrence 
Pages. Henry 


Harvesting of a Nation. 8vo, 614 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.25 net. 
The Law of the Employment of Labor. By Lindley 


D. Clark. 8vo, 386 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.60 net. 

The Mortality of Alcohol. By Edward Bunnell 
Phelps. 8vo, 75 pages. New York: Thrift Pub- 
lishing Co. $2. net. 

Technology and Industrial Efficiency: A Series of 
Papers Presented at the Congress of Technol- 
ogy, 1911. Illustrated, large 8vo, 495 pages. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3. net. 


ART AND MUSIC. 
Annual of the Society of Illustrators, 
Introduction by Royal Cortissoz. 
Scribner’s Sons. $3. net. 
Thirty Songs by Franz Lisst. 
Voice by Carl Armbruster. 144 pages. “Musi- 
cian’s Library.” Oliver DitsonCo. Paper, $1.50. 
The Story of Bethlehem: A Cantata for Christ- 
mas. By William R. Spence. 8vo, 30 pages. 
Beston: Oliver Ditson Co. Paper, 50 cts. 
Communion Service in A Fiat. By William Reed. 
8vo, 20 pages. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. Pa- 
per, 50 cts. 


1911. With 
4to. Charles 


Edited for High 


SCIENCE, 

Scientific Features of Modern Medicine. 
eric S. Lee. 12mo. 
$1.50 net. 

Biological Aspects of Human Problems. By Chris- 
tian A. Herter. 12mo, 360 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The Fundamental Laws of Human Behavior: Lec- 
tures on the Foundation of any Mental or Social 
Science. 4 Max Meyer. Illustrated, 12mo, 256 
pages. Richard G. Badger. $2. net. 

Treatment of Neurasthenia, by Teaching of Brain 
Control. Translated from the French of Dr. 
Roger Vittoz by H. B. Brooke. 12mo, 117 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20 net. 


By Fred- 
Columbia University Press. 


We and Our Children. By Woods Hutchinson. 
12mo., 381 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.20 net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS, 

William James, and Other Essays on the Philos- 
ophy of Life. By Josiah Royce. 12mo, 312 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Truth and Reality: An Introduction to the Theory 
of Knowledge. By John Elof Boodin. Svo, 343 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 

The Problem of Freedom. By George Herbert 
Palmer. 12mo, 220 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Life, Love, and Light: 
and Women. §8vo, 
$1.10 net. 


Practical Morality for Men 
177 pages. Macmillan Co. 


REFERENCE, 

The British Journal Photographic Almanack and 
Photographers’ Daily Companion, 1912. Edited 
by George E. Brown. Illustrated in color, etc., 
12mo, 1436 pages. New York: George Murphy, 
Inc. $1. net; paper, 50 cts. net. 

The Civil War Literature of Ohio: A Bibliography 
with Explanatory and Historical Notes. By 
Daniel J. Ryan. 4to, 527 pages. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Burrows Brothers Co. 


FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

Cuentos Modernos. Selected by Fonger de Haan; 
edited with vocabulary, by F. W. Morrison, 16mo, 
200 pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 60 cts. 

Irving’s Sketch Book. Edited by Charles Addison 
Dawson. With portrait, i6mo, 6568 pages. 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. 50 cts. 

(Continued on next page) 








New Boys’ and Girls’ Books 


ENTERTAINING MODERN WHOLESOME 


Boy Scout Series 
Stories of the Boy Scout Movement. 
Dreadnought Boys Series 
Tales of the New Navy. 
Motor Rangers Series 
High Speed Motor Stories. 


Boys Stories 
Live Stories of Outdoor Life. 








Border Boys Series 
Mexican and Canadian Frontier Stories. 


Boy Aviators Series Thrilling Airship Stories. 
Motor Maids Series Wholesome Stories of Adventure. 
Girl Aviators Series Clean Aviation Stories. 


ALL AT 50 CENTS PER VOLUME 
—_—_ 
Frank Armstrong Series 
Twentieth Century Athletic Stories, 
Oakdale Academy Series 
Stories of Modern School Sports. 
Log Cabin to White House Series 
Lives of Our Celebrated Men. 
ALL AT 60 CENTS PER VOLUME 





Get Volume 1 of Any Series Now Sold Wherever Books Are Sold 


HURST & CO. 395 Broadway NEW YORK 























Auditorium Theatre 


GRAND OPERA 


THE CHICAGO 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


ANDREAS DIPPEL, General Manager 


SEASON OF 1911-1912 
Seats Now Selling 


SCALE OF PRICES FOR REGULAR PERFORMANCES 
Boxes (six chairs). ..... . $50.00 








CUED és oe’ oes Bee 
Balcony, front. ........ 3.00 
Balcony, centre ........ 2.50 
OO OSS Ee 
GT bia be 6 6 owe eee 

1.00 


Second Gallery ........ 


SATURDAY EVENING, PoPpuLAR PRICES 
50 CENTS TO $2.50 
Mason & Hamlin Piano used. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOK S—Continued 


Home Life in All Lands. By Charles 
Book IIl.: Animal Friends and Helpers. 
trated, 12mo, 344 pages. 
ets. net. 

German Epics Retold. Edited, with questions and 
vocabulary, by M. Bine Holly. 16mo, 336 pages. 
American Book Co. 65 cts. 

The Odyssey of Homer, Books VI.-XIV. and XVIII.- 
XXIV. Translated by Theodore A. Buckley; ed- 
ited by Edwin Fairley. With frontispiece, 16- 
mo, 327 pages. Charles E. Merrill Co. 60 cts. 

Milten’s Education, Areopagitica, and the Com- 
monwealth. Edited by Laura E. Lockwood. 
16mo, 299 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 40 cts. 

Patriotsa and Tyrants. By Marion Florence Lan- 
sing. Illustrated, 12mo, 191 pages. “Mediaeval 
Bullders of the Modern World.” Ginn & Co. 
40 cts. net. 

Les Pattes de Mouche: Comedie en Trois Actes. 
Par Victorien Sardou; edited, with vocabulary, 


Morris. 
Illus- 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 60 


by W. O. Farnsworth, 16mo, 151 pages. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 40 cts. net. 

Primary Language Lessons. By Emma Ser]. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, 160 pages. American Book Co. 
35 cts. 


Selected Poems, for Required Reading in Secondary 


Schools. Edited by Henry W. Boynton. With 
frontispiece, 16mo, 375 pages. “Macmillan’s 
Pocket Classics." Macmillan Co. 25 cts. net. 


Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet, with Introduction 


and Notes by William Strunk, Jr. i16mo, 154 
pages. “Riverside Literature Series.” Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 25 cts. 


A Manual of Latin Word Formation, for Secondary 
Schools. By Paul R. Jenks. 18mo, 86 pages. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

First Journeys in Numberiand. 
Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. Illustrated, 
12mo, 143 pages. Scott, Foresman @ Co. 

Pervigtitum Veneris. i6mo, 14 pages. “Oxford 
Plain Texts.” Oxford University Press. 


By Ada Van Stone 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Book of the Tarpon. By A. W. Dimock; illus- 
trated from photographs by Julian Dimock, 8vo, 
256 pages. Outing Publishing Co. $2. net. 

Pins and Pincushions. By E. D. Longman and 8. 
Lock. Illustrated, 8vo, 208 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.50 net. 

The Writing of News. With Chapters on Newspa- 


per Correspondence and Copy Reading. By 
Charles G. Ross. 12mo, 248 pages. Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.50 net. 


Portolan Charts: Their Origin and Characteris- 
tics, with a Descriptive List of those belonging 
to the Hispanic Society of America. By Edward 
Luther Stevenson. Illustrated. 4to. 84 pages. 
Hispanic Society of America. $1.75 net. 

A Girls Student Days and After. By Jeanette 
Marks, M. A. i12mo. 124 pages. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 75 cets. net. 

The American Annual of Photography for 1912. 
Edited by Percy Y. Howe. Illustrated. 8vo, 325 


pages. New York: George Murphy, inc. Paper, 
75 cts. 
The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries. By W. Y. 


Evans Wentz. With frontispiece, 8vo, 552 pages. 
Oxford University Press. 

Medley of Birthdays. Collected by E. F. A. Baum- 
gartner. 12mo, 375 pages. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 

Meonera: The Principles of Evolution and Immor- 
tality of Atomic Life. By Paul G. Lewis. With 
portrait, §Svo, 198 pages. Published by the 
Author. $2. net. 

Critique of Pure Kant; or, A Real Realism vs. a 
Fictitious Idealism. With portrait, 12mo, 298 
pages. Boston: The Arakelyan Press. $1.50. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsentan Institution, 1910. Illustrated, 8&vo, 
688 pages. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 

Indian Topics; or, Experience in Indian Missions. 
By Rev. D. A. Sanford. Illustrated, 12mo, 108 
pages. Broadway Publishing Co. 








Report of the Librarian of Congress, and Report 
of the Superintendent of the Library Buildings 
and Grounds for 1911. Illustrated, 8vo, 244 
pages. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office. 40 cts. 

Report on William Penn Memorial in London: 
Erected by the Pennsylvania Society in the City 
of New York, July, 1911. By Barr Ferree, sec- 
retary of the Society. New York: The Penn- 
sylvania Society. Paper. 

The Desecration and Profanation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Capitol. By Samuel W. Pennypacker. [Il- 


lustrated, 8vo, 104 pages. Philadelphia: Wil- 
liam L. Campbell. 

Happiness: A Mosaic Essay. i6mo, 14 pages. 
Paul Elder & Co. Paper. 

Adoration. By Florence M. Schmidt. 18mo. Paul 
Elder Co. Paper. 

Manx Fairy Tales. By Sophia Morrison. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 186 pages. London: David 


Nutt. 








IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


CHECK THIS LIST AND SEND TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 


FICTION 
The Indian Lily 1 Hermann Sudermann 
The Fool in Christ 2 Gerhart Hauptmann 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
My Story $ Tom L. Johnson 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Love and Ethics 4 Ellen Key 
The Sixth Sense 4 Charles H. Brent 
What Tolstoy Taught 2 Bolton Hall 
1 $1.25 2 $1.50 3 $2.00 4 50c 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
FIRST EDITIONS 


Mr. Ernest DressEL NorTH desires to 
inform his friends,customers, and the book 
buying public that he has a large stock of 
books and autograph letters constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buyorsell such, 
and tocorrespond withlibrarians,collectors, 
and booksellers regarding these specialties. 
Send for New Catalogue 


ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street NEW YORK CITY 


Keramic Art Publications 


KERAMIC STUDIO MAGAZINE 
For the China Painter and Potter 


$4.00 the year, 40c the copy Sample copy, new name, 10c¢ 





LIST OF BOOKS— Zach Complete in One Volume 
The Second Rose Book, $3.00 ; The Fruit Book, $3.00 
postpaid; Grand Feu jo $5.00 postpaid. 


THE CLASS ROOM BOOKS 


‘©. 1. The Art of Teaching China Decoration, $3 nompela. 
Pain Eorapiain. S oestoess, © 

Pebiee on Yond , $8.00 postpaid. No. 4. The 

Conven' of Porce and Glass, » 


Four books for $10.50. 
Two bocks and subscription to Keramic Studio, $9.00. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., 123 Pearl St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sunny nt. mapepee 














